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Make Your Little Girl Happy 


with an 


L 
Cdd-a-peo 


It is the Christmas gift that grows more valuable each year as 
friends and relatives add a pearl or two on holidays and on all gift 
occasions. By the time your little girl graduates or makes her debut, 
she will be the proud possessor of a magnificent necklace of genuine 
Oriental pearls—a possession not only of great intrinsic worth— 
but rich with loving memories of those near and dear to her 


ae ot Olea ; -€i- wen | a, ie Correspondence 
Ask Your geen al NBEREACE invited from 
dealers only 


Jeweler 


Buy additional pearls for your Add-a-pearl neck- 
lace on this card. It guarantees perfection. 


THE ADD-A-PEARL CO., CHICAGO 
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It's Christmas all the 


year round with a 


“CRAYOLA” 
COLOR BOX 


oo G after Christmas is over, the 
joy of a CRAYOLA Color Box 
lasts. You can keep on having fun 
with it every day—drawing new pic- 


Retail ‘ 
© SOc. tures, making new paper dolls. 


There are so many kinds of 
CRAYOLA Color Boxes—with paints 
and CRAYOLA Crayons; picture books 
to color or dolls’ dresses to make. 
Here are some of them—choose the 
one you want, and ask Daddy or 
Mother to be sure it’s on the Christ- 
mas tree for you:— 


“Uncle Wiggily” “Little Women” 
“Trace It and Paint It’? “Rob Roy” 
“Crusader” “Snowbound”’ 
“Young Artists’ “Kindergarten” 


CRAYOLA Color Boxes are sold by Lead- 
ing Stationery and Drug Stores and Toy 
Departments. 


If you cannot obtain them, write to us 
direct, adding 15c postage for each box. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42d Street ~ New York, N. Y. 
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to give you the lifetime gift this Christmas 
—a wonderful lves Electric Train 


a boys will experience one of the 
greatest joys of your life when 
you see, on Christmas morning, a 
wonderful Ives Electric Reversing 
Locomotive in front of the bright, 
realistic station. There it stands, 
waiting for its first run over your 
newly-established branch of the Ives 
Railroad System—a system with track- 
age sufficient to extend from New York 
to San Francisco, including branch 
lines all over the country. 


Think of a locomotive that is an 
exact model of the giant electric 
locometives used on the New York 
Central and other great American 
railroads! A locomotive that will 
reverse itself, electrically, at any posi- 
tion on the track, without being 
touched by hand! A locomotive that 
switches its own cars, shunts them into 
sidings, or speeds—with electric head- 
light ablaze and each car illuminated— 
around the track and couples auto- 


matically to the front of the train. 


For the first time in the history of 
American toy-making, a locomotive 
can be made to reverse, electrically, at 
will. This operation which, hereto- 
fore, could be accomplished only by a 
mechanical device on the locomotive 
or track, can now be done by simply 
working an electric control-switch 
located away from the track. This 
revolutionary and exclusive Ives re- 
versing feature was invented by 
prominent Westinghouse engineers and 
perfected in the laboratories of the 
Ives Railway Shops. 


Ives has the most complete railroad 
system ever devised. ere is an 
unlimited variety of bridges, passenger 
and freight cars, switches, tunnels, 
stations, automatic bell signals for 
crossings, automatic block semaphores, 
etc. These are of the latest design and 
are true copies of equipment used on 
the leading railroads. 


THE IVES MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


191 Holland Avenue 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Ives Toys make 


happy boys 


ASK Dad to give you one of 
these _ wonderful Ives Electric 
Reversing Locomotives this Christ- 
mas. There's every conceivable 
accessory with which to equip a 
system. _ Remember, there's an 
Ives outfit to suit every purse. 
They include mechanical trains for 
the boy of 3 years and upward, to 
the most wonderful, complete 
electric system. Prices range from 
$1.50 to $50. At the best toy, 
department, electrical and hard- 
ware stores. Send for brilliant! 
illustrated 32-page book in full 
colors which shows the complete 
Ives line. 


Mail this coupon for the 
Ives book—TODAY'! 


The Ives Manufacturing Corporation 
191 Holland Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 

I enclose 10 cents (U. S. stamps or coin) for 
your 32-page book in full colors showing the 
complete line of Ives electric locomotives, 
freight and passenger cars, signals, etc. 
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choenhut Toys 


Made in U. S. A. since 1872 





American ingenuity and invention 








(CHOOSE Christmas toys that educate the children as well 

as amuse them and get toys that are staunchly made to 
last. Reliable toy departments recommend Schoenhut toys. 
Whether you spend 50c or $50 on Christmas toys it will pay 
you to look for toys with the ‘‘Schoenhut”’ name. 


‘“SCHOENHUT”’ TOY PIANOS 


Many parents or even grandparents will When buying a Toy Piano be sure the 
ren‘ember the happy days of their childhood name ‘‘Schoenhut’’ appears on the front of 
when they had a “Schoenhut” Toy Piano. the piano; any other name appearing designates 

Start now to train your child to love music— that it is not a ““Schoenhut.”” ‘“‘Schoenhut” 
you will be giving a priceless heritage. Music Toy Pianos have been made continuously 
creates joy and happiness throughout life, and for fifty-two years, and no other name has 
real music lovers began their education in ever been used but ‘‘Schoenhut.”’ 
infancy. “Schoenhut” Toy Pianos are A very handsome Upright or Baby Grand 
correctly tuned and cannot get out of tune— Toy Piano with eighteen keys, elegant in 
the keys in the keyboard are spaced the same appearance, strongly constructed and accu- 
as on a large piano, so that the smallest child _rately tuned, can be purchased at any leading 
immediately becomes accustomed to correct Toy dealer for $5.00. If your dealer cannot 
fingering. furnish you with these Toy Pianos, write 

The “Schoenhut” Toy Piano isan American direct to us. 
invention, and has never been made anywhere They can also be purchased as low as 50c each or as high as $35.00 each. Over 


else except in Philadelphia, where it was first forty different sizes and styles ranging from a five-key to a thirty-seven key Piano 
produced and put on the market in 1872. with half notes. 





HUMPTY-DUMPTY CIRCUS ALPHIE BLOCKS 


The circus always has been New A. B. C. Blocks 
and will be the real thrill of 
a youngster’s life—and The “Schoenhut” Alphie Blocks are cute, chubby, attractive 
Schoenhut’s Humpty-Dump- little creatures, each of which has a separate personality to 


ty Circus Toys are designed endear itself to the childish mind. In shape, the blocks present 
and made to give a thrill 


; : the semblance of human figures. They are handsomely litho- 
day in and day out, right on hed ER id little chi 
Gn aurceryfecr. Thedouns OF on th sides; one side a cute little child, the other 
and animals do real tricks. ® funny little animal; each block a different design. A different 
They are made to balance [letter of the alphabet appears on the front and back of each 
in unbelievable positions,and block. They are made of 
most important of all the hard wood—5 inches high. 


child makes them perform Flat on the tops, bottoms 
himself. There is a world of unconscious education for the small and sides, they can be 


mind, the natural instinct to create something new and different ond in 4 bh 
is developed while the clowns and animals are being put through Re ee ee 
their pranks. You can buy Schoenhut’s Humpty-Dumpty Circus for building, spelling, etc 
Toys at most toy stores—sets cost from $1 to $35 depending on Several rubber balls come 
the number of pieces. If your store doesn’t sell them, send for a with each set, to play ten 
price list and we will send you the toy direct. pins. 








‘‘SCHOENHUT”’ DOLLS Look for the name 


ee 79 
“ @CHOENHUT" All-Wood Dolls are practically unbreakable—they are SCHOENHUT 


the world’s only educational doll. They are painted with enamel oil With “Schoenhut” Toys in all good stores, no mother 
colors that do not come off. Finest quality mohair wigs, or hair carved need put in the hands of her child carelessly conceived 
and painted on the wooden heads. Eyes movable or fixed We also make or cheaply constructed toys that break a few days after 
**Mama”’ dolls, with stuffed soft bodies and hollow wooden heads—durable Christmas. Every “Schoenhut’ Toy means education 
fine dolls. Ask your dealer for “‘Schoenhut"’ Dolls—if he does not have cleverly interwoven with amusement. Look for the name 
them, write us for illustrated price list; we will ship direct to you. ““Schoenhut”’ which appears on every toy or package. 





The A. Schoenhut Company, 2299 E. Hagert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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This “‘Please More” cup 
is really a wonderful gift 
value. Specially priced $5. 


The Gorham 
Bunny Case 


Be sure to get your 
Gorham Baby Silver 
in this special flannel- 
ette case. On the out- 
side, a picture of Mr. 
Gorham Bunny; inside 
convenient pockets for 
the silver. 


Zoe. _ 
D> 


~ A note for mother 


CHILD LIFE 





Gorham Sterling for children 
is one of the few practical pres- 
ents which are really a gift to 
the child. Your jeweler has a 
wideselection.Some piecesare 
most unusual values. They are 
all gifts sure to delight a child. 





There’s an Animal Set and a 
Mother Goose Set and a Stork Set 
and a set just like Mother's. 


No children are better 
loved than these little 
DutchFolk.TheDutch 
Folk Set is moderately 
priced. Plate $9; Bowl 
$12; Cup $11. 


SI 


3 “—s 


Napkin rings to inspire 
neatness. Mother Goose 
ring $3. Plain silver $1. 
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SK someone you love very, very 
much to give you Gorham sil- 
verware to have for your own. There 
are knives and forks and spoons just 
like the grown-ups use, only smaller 
and easy to handle. There are silver 
cups, cute and nice to hold; round 
napkin rings, trays and bowls. 

It will be fun to use your real 
Gorham silver pieces. Every day they 
will make you think of the person 
who gave them to you, and when 
you grow up you can give these same 
things that you used to your little girl 
or boy! 


GORHAM 


PROVIDENCE NEW YORK 





Porringer from the “A-B-C 

—1-2-3” Set. Price, Porrin- 
© $21; Cup $14; Bowl 

$15.50; Plate $15. 











S ANGELS sang in ancient days 
Sweet carols to the Christ 
Child's praise, 

So children’s voices fill the air 
And tell of gladness everywhere. 
Let not the singing ever cease 
But tell the world each day of peace, 4 
Till all mankind shall see the light 
That shone on Bethlehem that night 
The blessed Babe was given birth 
To show the way of peace to earth. 
All wise men follow Him today 
And learn of Him the perfect way: 
Let only love our thoughts employ 
Then every day is full of joy. 
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CHRISTMAS FUN 


MARJORIE BARROWS 


pes pines upon the hill, 
Sleeping in the moonlight still, 


Are you dreaming now of me 
Who bloomed into a Christmas tree? 


Baby moons of gold and red 
Cuddle close beside my head; 


In my tangled leaves a string 
Of fairy stars are glimmering; 


While my arms, for girls and boys, 
Blossom with a hundred toys. 


O, little pines, it’s fun to live 
To be a Christmas tree—and give! 





CHRISTMAS IN THE MOVIES 


By NORA ARCHIBALD SMITH 


Author of ‘“‘The Christmas Child,” ‘‘Three Little Marys,” ‘“‘The Adventures of a Doll,” 
‘Action Poems and Plays for Children,” etc. 


HIS is the story of little Eliza Ann 
Tarbox and how she spent her Christ- 
mas in the movies. It all happened 

fifty years ago and your father, or mother, 
or big sister, or big brother, or whoever is 
reading you this story will stop right here and 


say, “But there weren’t any movies fifty 


years ago! They weren’t even thought of!” 
Then you will say very firmly, “My dear 

friend, there is more than one kind of a 

movie. If you will just go on and read the 

story, no doubt you will 

find out exactly what 

happened.” 
Liza’s father, you know, 

had been a sailor before 

he was married and he 

was never very happy out 

of sight or sound of the sea, 

but Eliza’s mother had told 

him that she wouldn’t 

have him at all, any- 

how, or anyway, unless 

he found something 

to do on land. So 

he said he would find 

something, somewhere, 

and he did, which was 

a good thing for Liza, “ 

or she might have been 

born on a ship and 


been rocked in a hammock, instead of in a 
proper cradle. 

When the story begins Liza was six years 
old and her father had been on land just 
about as long as he could stand it, or he 
said so, anyway. 

“If I could be where I could smell 
/ the sea, it would do me some good,” 
| he told his wife. “I don’t ask 
to work on it, but just to live 
where the water’s within call, you 
know,” he finished as he 

puffed away at his pipe. 

' “But we have our good 
comfortable house here,” 
objected his wife. 

“It would be just as 

comfortable, I suppose,” 

said the 
sailor, “if 
it were 
down at 
the beach.”’ 

“But it 
isn’t, you 

know,”’ 

said 

Liza’s 
' mother 

quietly, 

as she 
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sat rocking and knitting a red_ stocking. 

Liza was sitting on a small stool by the 
fire, for it was a cold winter night, and 
listening to her father and mother. She 
could not understand all they said, of course, 
but she listened hard and she could scarcely 
believe her ears when she 
heard her father say— 

“‘People do move houses, 
you know. Why shouldn’t 
we move ours?”’ 

“*Move this house!’’ 
thought Liza and_ she 
looked up at the high 
walls, the far-off ceiling, 
the smooth, painted floor 
with the rag rugs and won- 
dered if her father really 
thought of drag- 
ging it off to some 
other place, as he 
would a chicken- 
coop; you might 
as well try 
to move the 
pine-tree 
in the yard, 
or the hill 4 
where the 
meeting- 
housestood, 
as to move such a big house, she thought. 

Liza’s mother must have been just as much 
astonished as the little girl herself, for she 
stopped knitting, dropped her hands in her 
lap and, when the ball of red yarn rolled to 
the floor, she didn’t even notice that Tabby- 
skins ran after it and began to toss it about 
and tangle it up with her meddlesome paws. 

“Andrew,” said Mother, by and by, (that 
was the name of Liza’s father, you know) 
“Andrew, my dear, I think you must be out 
of your mind.” 

But he wasn’t a bit out of his mind, as it 
happened, and he: had everything worked 
out, just like the rules for doing sums in 
the Arithmetic. 

He had found a nice place for a house.on 
a beach ten miles away. His work—lI forgot 
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to say he was a harness-maker—could be 
done as well there as anywhere; better, 
perhaps, for there were more people within 
reach and therefore more horses and more 
need of harnesses. All that he lacked was 
the consent of Liza’s mother and that he 
received when he ex- 
plained the advantages of 
the plan to her. 

Naturally, - nobody 
thought of asking Liza 
what she thought of it, 
but if they had, she would 
certainly have answered 
that it couldn’t be done. 
‘*The house is too big to 
move,”’ she thought within 
herself. “Father is only 
joking.” 

But when a certain day 
came and a troop of men 
began to tear down the 
great chimney and fill the 
kitchen with bricks and 
plaster-dust, when 
other men began to 
pound away outside 
and slide things under 
the flooring, trying to 
make the old house lift 
itself up a little and 
get ready to take a long ride—when all these 
things happened, Liza kept quiet as long as 
she could and then she burst into loud sobs. 
“Oh, dear, dear me!”’ she cried, “‘my house is 
going to move and we’re going away and what 
will become of my poor Tabbyskins and my 
old Towser? Oh, dear, dear me!” 

Her father heard her as-he came to the 
kitchen door a minute and he took her up in 
his arms and asked what his little girl was 
crying for. 

““T-t-t-tabbyskins and T-t-t-owser!” Liza 
sobbed. “‘G-g-g-going away, f-far-far away 
and never see them any more, and the cows 
and the hens, and my own little bossie.”’ 

“Is that the trouble?” laughed Father. 
“‘Well, you never were more mistaken in your 
life.. Tabbyskins and Towser are going: to 
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move right along with us, and neighbor Jones 
will take care of the cows and the “bossie”’ 
and the hens till 
you and I come 
after them. We’re 
going to go riding 
in this old house 
every day till we 
get to the beach 
and it will be just 
as much fun as 
a circus all the 
time.” 

“Are we going 
to stay in the 
house?” faltered 
Liza, lifting up her 
wet face from her 
father’s shoulder. 

“Sure thing!” 
said Father and 
“Of course we are!”’ said Mother, 
who popped in just then with her 
head tied up in a red handkerchief 
and a broom in her hand. 

Then Liza was comforted, for 
Father and Mother knew all about 
it, of course, but still she was puzzled 
about certain things. “How can we 
do our cooking, Mother?” she 
asked, “‘when they’re pulling down the 
kitchen chimney?” 

“Your father says he’ll run the stovepipe 
out of the window and the fire will draw all 
right.” 

Liza laughed for the first time that morning. 
“We'll be riding along,” she chuckled, “‘and 
the fire will be burning and the stove will be 
cooking, just like every day. It will be like 
going to Grandma’s in the stage and Towser 
will have to run hard to keep up.” 

“Not so very hard,” laughed Mother, “you 
needn’t think they’ll move us as fast as that.” 

Now that Liza really understood about the 
moving, she was happy and busy all the time, 
more especially because Mother suggested that 
the rag doll, Lucinda, ought to have a new 
cloak and bonnet for the journey and that 
meant a good deal of sewing for small fingers. 


Ak 
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Thanksgiving day was past, the ground was 
deep in snow and now all the hammering and 
knocking and 
pounding were 
over and the old 
house stood on 
sleds, all ready to 
haul away. At 
, _ last the morning 
a came and Eliza 
) looked with 
astonished eyes 
from the kitchen 
window on six 
yoke of oxen and 
six pairs of horses 
trampling the 
snow. There 
seemed to be a 
whole troop of 
men, too, shouting 
and calling, running to and fro 
and hitching the teams to the 
sleds. When everything was ready, 
Father gave the word, the horses 
tugged, the oxen strained at their 
yokes, the house jarred in all its 
timbers, started, moved and 
stopped short. One of the chains 
had snapped in two and there 
was much excitement till a new one was 
brought. Now all was ready again, a new 
start was made and after that everything 
went smoothly. It was dinner time before 
the old house had moved out of its own 
yard, but the stove worked as well as ever 
with its funnel out of the window and all 
sat down to eat with a good appetite. 

Every fair day afterward the moving went 
on and every day there was excitement on 
the snow-white road, bordered with its dark 
green pine trees. Here was a little hill down 
which they must move carefully, here a steep 
slope where they could only move along an 
inch at a time. Once, on a Saturday night, 
they passed a cottage full of little children, 
and the family made great friends with Liza 
and her father and mother and asked them in 
to their supper of beans and brown bread, not 
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forgetting either to invite Towser and Tabby- 
skins. Once, when they passed the night at 
the edge of a deep woods they saw a red fox run 
across an open space in the moonlight, going 
to rob some farmers’ hen-roost, Father said. 

“There isn’t any chimney in the sitting- 
room any longer,” said Liza to her mother 
one morning. “Where can we hang our 
stockings this Christmas?”’ 

“Sure enough,” exclaimed Mother, ‘‘where 
can we hang them? And it will be Christmas 
next week. We'll have to ask Father when 
he comes in to dinner, but if Santa Claus 
goes to the place where the house used to 
stand, he can follow us down here by the 
tracks in the snow.” 

“’Course he can!” laughed Liza, “and 
Father will know where to hang the stockings, 
I believe.” 

Father wasn’t quite certain, when he was 
asked at dinner time, but finally decided that 
it would be best to leave the kitchen window 
half open Christmas Eve, fasten the stock- 
ings to the sill and leave a note there 
for Santa Claus. This is the note, and 
Liza watched him write it before he 
went back to work. 


In the Pine Woods 


December 22nd, 1870. 
Dear Santa Claus: 


We hope you will excuse the 
absence of a chimney, but we had 
to take it down while we were 
moving and know you 
will not approve of a 
stove-funnel for Christ- 
mas. Will you 
please hang the 
stockings where 
you think best and 
oblige the grateful 
family in the mov- 
ing house? 

Yours 

affectionately, 
Father Tarbox 
Mother Tarbox 
Eliza Ann Tarbox 


The next day 
was cold and 
still, the snow 


was packed down hard and the old house 
traveled along quite speedily, for the horses 
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and the oxen were now accustomed to their 
work. It was on that morning that Liza first 
heard the sound of the sea, not very far 
away now. “There’s the sea calling, Liza,” 
cried her father, catching her up in his arms, 
“and oh, what good times you will have by 
and by, running on the beach with Towser!” 

Liza’s thoughts, though, were more on Santa: 
Claus now than on the sea and she could 
hardly wait for bed-time to open the kitchen 
window, pin the stockings on the sill and 
leave the note. ‘We've gone so far today,” 


_ said Liza to her mother, “maybe Santa 


Claus won’t have time tonight to hunt us up.” 

“Oh, he must pass by here, anyway,” 
said her mother, comfortably, “‘for there 
are plenty of children at the beach and then 
you remember he has eight tiny reindeer to 
draw his sleigh.” 

“Oh, yes, so he has,” thought Liza and 
went to bed very happy. It was not really 
light yet when she woke in the morning and 
padded out to the kitchen on 
her small bare feet. The 
note was gone and the win- 
dows shut but 
no stockings 
were to be seen 
anywhere. Still 
Liza felt sure 
she would find 
them when the 
sun came up and 
crept into bed 
again, sleeping 
so hard this 
time that 
Mother had to 
call her twice 
that breakfast 
was almost ready. 

“No,” Mother said, 
when Liza came to the 
table, “breakfast first 
and then the stock- 
ings!” 

The house was still 
on the hard snowy road, bordered with its 
dark green pine trees, and when breakfast 
(Continued on page 798) 
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farm. No snow yet, but every morning, when 

Dick and Dolly started out for school, there 
was a lovely silvery coating on the grass and weeds, 
and Jack Frost nipped their noses and fingers and 
toes, so that they had to run fast to get away from 
him, and yet be careful not to stumble in the hard, 
bumpy ruts he had made along the road. 

“Isn’t it time to plan about Christmas?” asked 
Dolly one evening. ‘‘Are we going to have it really- 
truly again this year?” 

“That’s just as you and Dick decide,” said 
Mother, who was mending stockings on one side of 
the table. 

“Oh, please wait a minute!” cried Dick, who was 
studying his arithmetic on the other side. “I’ve 
got just one more example to work out, and I'll 
never get it right if you two sit there talking about 
Christmas!”’ 

So Dolly and Mother kept as still as two little 
mice, only smiling across at one another now and 
then, until Dick pushed back his books. “I’ve got 
it!” he said. ‘‘Now we can talk about Christmas.”’ 

“IT think the really-truly kind is very nice,”’ began 
Dolly. 

“Yes, it is,” agreed Dick. ‘“‘Besides, we don’t 
need playthings much on this farm, ’cause the brook 
and the woods and berrying and all such things are 
more fun, when it’s warm enough. And for winter 
—we’ve all got snowshoes, and I’ve earned enough 
for new skates, so Santa needn’t spend any money 
on me this year.” 

Dolly was astonished. “I thought a really-truly 
Christmas meant having a tree that was really 
growing up on our hill.”’ 


I WAS the week after Thanksgiving at the 





Dick looked at Mother. 
whispered. 

Mother smiled at him. ‘‘Dick thinks, dear,” she 
began, “that a really-truly Christmas means more 
than that—that it means having the real Christmas 
spirit—the Golden Rule spirit—in your hearts. 
That spirit will make you glad to give up your share 
of good things for the sake of those who have much 
less than you.” 

“Of course,” said Dolly. “I knew that part of 
it, only I forgot. We invited George Jones last 
time because he meeded a wooden leg, and so it was 
a real present.” 

“You bet it was!” said Dick. ‘‘It made him into 
a real boy. I don’t s’pose there’s anybody like 
that this year.” ; 

“Oh, don’t you?” teased Mother. ‘“‘Why, while 
you finished that example, I was thinking over all 
the people around here who need things, and won- 
dering which ones to choose and how we could 
possibly leave any of them out.” 

“‘Let’s invite them all and give them presents,” 
suggested Dick grandly. 

Mother looked very doubtful. ‘‘We aren’t rich 
enough, Dickie. We’re never rich, you see, and this 
year, with such a late spring for the corn, and with 
potatoes selling so cheap, and apples so plentiful 
that you can hardly sell them at all—we’re—I’m 
afraid we ought to feel quite poor.” 

“Oh, no, Mommie!” cried Dolly. “Not with 
such a pretty house to live in. Why, it’s the pret- 
tiest house anywhere round 
here, because you know how to 
fix it up.” 

“And we can eat the apples 


“You tell her,” he 
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and potatoes,” put in Dick. “They taste just as 
good as if they cost more—at least they ought to, 
but I must say I’m pretty tired of apple sauce.” 

Mother laughed at the funny face he made. 
“Then we won’t have it again,” she promised. 
“Not till after Christmas.” 

Dolly had been thinking hard. “If we made a 
plan,” she asked, “‘would the others come? Harriet 
and her family must be quite rich, because they 
work so much and never stop to do happy things 
like having picnics.” 

Mother laughed again over Dolly’s estimate. of 
riches. ‘‘What’s the plan you want them to join 
in, dear?’”’ she asked. 

“Why, the really-truly Christmas for all the 
needy people,” explained Dolly. ‘‘Couldn’t they 
help with the presents for all the ones you thought 
of that we can’t bear to leave out?” 

“IT guess Jack and Andy and their families could 
join in just as much as Harriet’s,” said Dick, bound 
that the boys should not be overlooked. ‘“‘And 
there’s Lawyer Bates down at the Corners. He 
hasn’t anybody but just his wife to take care of, 
and I heard Father say he was always too busy to 
smile. He must be awfully rich—why couldn’t he 
join in?” 

Mother thought a minute. “Did you children 
ever hear of a community Christmas? They have 
them in the towns, but we’ve never had anything 
of the sort out here—we’ve always stayed right with 
our own families on holidays. But now, when all 
the world is trying to learn to do things together, 
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and to understand and help one another, I don’t 
see why we shouldn’t have a community Christmas 
up here in our hills.” 

“Will it be like the Labor Day picnic?” asked 
Dolly. “Only up in our Christmas tree pasture?” 

“*Part of it can be like that,”’ said Mother. “But 
there must be other parts. One person I’d thought 
of to remember was Marie’s little new sister. We’d 
have to send her her presents.” 

“You mean the baby sister that came to them 
yesterday!” cried Dolly. ‘‘I guess maybe she would 
be too little to come way up there to a tree.” 

“‘But she needs clothes,”’ said Mother. ‘‘Marie’s 
mother showed me what she has, and I felt so sorry 
for her, to have to wrap her dear little baby in ragged 
things. Then there’s Rosa Romano’s mother—she 
told me she couldn’t come to the school parties 
because she hasn’t any shoes to wear. And old 
Mr. Nelson—who lives all alone—needs some special 
loving attention to bring Christmas cheer to him. 
I think—well, we’ll have to plan carefully. Perhaps 
your teacher would let you trim up some very little 
trees to take to the ones who would otherwise not 
have any. Only—you must be very careful what 
you say about some being poor and others helping 
them.” 

“Of course!”’ Dolly nodded sagely. 
want to spoil anybody’s feelings.” 

“‘Then we’ll have to plan something for the older 
folks, like Grandpa Thompson and Lawyer Bates and 
his wife,’”’ Mother went on. “They will want a 
share in the Christmas cheer, and they can’t 
climb our hill to get it.” 

“Why not a_ schoolhouse 
party?” suggested Dick. ‘“‘We 
can all come there after 
it’s too dark to stay on the 

hill. We can march 


“We do not 


ge 
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down singing carols, and we can sing outside the 
schoolhouse before we go in.” 

“‘Fine!’”’. said Mother. ‘“‘You talk it over with 
the other children at school tomorrow, and I’ll see 
some of the fathers and mothers. I’m almost sure 
they ’ll want to try this kind of Christmas.” 

They did. The children had all heard Dick and 

Dolly talk about their really-truly growing tree, 
and they wanted 
that kind of tree 
and the Christmas 
that went with it. 
Very few of them 
had a Christmas 
tree hill, and none 
of them had a 
mother who could 
make dreams come 
true like Dick’s 
and Dolly’s! 

Teacher knew \irillig 
lots of pretty a 
things to make for = ; 
the little gift trees. 

There wasn’t time 
in school hours to 
do everything, so 
on two Saturday 
afternoons the 
children came to- 
gether to weave 
bright paper 
chains for the 
trees, and to cut 
and paint paste- 
board figures of 
Santa, with a cot- 
tony beard and 
cottony hair, 
climbing down a 
chimney, with a 
pack on his back 
that was really a 
muslin bag filled 
with candies. 
There was a Santa for each tree, and a red chain, 
a blue one, and a silver one. 

When the children were tired of working, they 
stopped and had a cooky apiece—Dick and Dolly’s 
mother had thought to send some—and then they 
practiced carols: “It Came upon the Midnight 
Clear,” “Silent Night, Holy Night,’ and all the 
rest. For if it snowed by Christmas Eve, Andy 
Wright’s father had promised to take them in his 
big sled up to Polish Marie’s and round by the 
Widow Price’s, to old Mr. Nelson’s, and maybe 
into town, to sing to the shut-ins there. If it 
didn’t snow—well, it must, that’s all! (And it 
did!) 

On the last Saturday afternoon before Christmas, 


Teacher took them all up on the hill to choose the | 
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Really-Truly Tree and to cut the four little trees 
to trim. Nobody but Teacher and Mother knew 


. Just where those were going; it was to be a surprise 


for everybody. And it was, for when they were set 

in pots and trimmed, they looked so pretty that 

Father went up on the hill by lantern light and cut 

a lot more, and he and Mother fixed them, the quick, 

pretty way that Mother could always manage, so 
that every child in 
school should 
wakeup Christmas 
morning and find 
a gay little tree, 
with a candy bag 
on it, beside the 
door. But the 
four trees with 
presents went to 
Marie’s family, 
because of the 
new baby, and to 
Rosie Romano’s 
family, that had 
sO many mouths 
to feed, and to 
Widow Price and 
old Mr. Nelson, 
who especially 
appreciated being 
remembered by 
their friends. 

The mothers 
had met together, 
too, on those Sat- 
urday afternoons, 
making  ten-cent 
presents to hang 
on the big tree 
that was to be set 
up for the Christ- 
mas night party 
in the town hall 
at the Corners. 
Not in the school- 
house—oh, no! 

By this time the plans for the party had quite out- 
grown the little schoolhouse. 

There were to be no presents on the little live tree 
up on the hill—nothing but the decorations and the 
candles, and nuts and berries for the birds and 
squirrels. The children all trouped up there on 
Christmas morning, with some of the fathers to 
see about building the fire and some of the mothers 
to see about cooking the lunch. After dinner there 
was a hare-and-hound chase all up and down the 
hill. Then Dick and Dolly’s mother told stories 
for awhile by the fire, and then everybody went 
singing down the hill and home to supper. And in 
the evening there was more singing on the way to 
the party at the Corners, and inside the hall, around 
the big tree, everybody sang once more. 


(Cohtinued on page 779) 
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AS JIM is looking out to sea To pirates grim and buried gold 

The thought stirs in his mind We'll give an added zest. 
Of a one-legged man the Captain fears Who'll be the first to spy Long John? 
He some day soon may find. Your cleverness we'll test! 
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THE JOYOUS 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 


By FRANCES CAVANAH 


CHARACTERS 
SANTA CLAUS, in his usual fur-trimmed coat and cap. 


Mrs. SANTA CLAUS, a grand-motherly soul in old-fashioned cap 
and apron. 


ZINGO and BINGO, two brownies. 


CHRISTINE, from England, who looks just like an American girl. 
Her fair hair hangs, unbraided, over her shoulders. 


FRANCESCA, the Spanish girl, wears a black velvet jacket and 
full yellow skirts with stockings to match. She has made a 
crown of flowers for her dark hair. 


MASHINKA, a boy from Russia, in a fur-trimmed blouse, fur cap 
and trousers tucked into high boots at the knee. 


PANCHO, the Mexican boy, has a jacket trimmed with silver 
braid, a broad leather belt and pantaloons with rows of silver 
buttons down the legs. Around his peaked and broad-brimmed 
hat are bands of gold and silver. 


PETER, the Servian boy, wears bright red woolen stockings and 
a loose garment reaching to his knees and bound with a wide 
belt or sash. 


GRETCHEN, from Holland, 
wears a dark skirt 
reaching to her ankles 
and a dark, short- 
sleeved waist of the 
same material. A 
white handkerchief, 
worn around her neck, 
is crossed in front and 
tucked in at the waist. 
Her waist and cap are 

- also whi Her hair 
is parted ‘in the. middle 
and i into two 
tight pl If pos- 
sible, her~ shoes are 
wooden. 


looks like one of your 
American friends ready 
for a party. 

ANATOLE, from Belgium, 
wears a black 
jockey cap, dark 
knee trousers 


rather clumsy 
shoes, and a 


white apron and waist. A 
bodice the color of her skirt 
opens in front and is laced with 
red ribbon. Her fair hair hangs in two long braids. 


BIANCA, the Italian girl, has a bright red skirt, dark stockings 
and a white waist. She wears a black apron trimmed with 
gay ribbons and has folded a gay-bordered handkerchief 
corner-wise and laid it around her neck. Her head-dress is a 
strip of white muslin, eight inches wide and twelve long. Part 
Co ee ee a a down 

e back. 


SCENE: Mrs. Santa’s living room. Exits are left and right. 


ANTA (slipping into his heavy coat): If the 
children come before I get back from the doll 
factory, you’ll entertain them, won’t you? 

Mrs. SANTA (busy with her sewing): Can’t the 

\ brownies go ahead 
ie + with the doll wigs 
4 


= without you? 
i yn, SANTA: No, they 
20 XQ) 2) don’t seem to be 
NO able to get the glue 
mixed properly. 
(Handing her a slip 
of paper.) Here’s the 
names of the children 
I told Bingo and 
Zingo to bring in 
the dream-sleighs. 
Mrs. SANTA (read- 
ing): Tommy from 
America, Gretchen 
from Holland, Bianca 
from Italy, Pancho 
from Mexico— 
SANTA (interrupt- 
ing as he hears sleigh- 
bells): There come 
some of them al- 
ready. ' 


holding ‘TOMMY 
PANCHO by the hand.| 


BINGO: Hello, 
Mrs. Santa. Here’s 
Tommy from the 
United States and 
Pancho from 
Mexico. Zingo’s 
coming in the other 
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dream-sleigh with a whole crowd of European 
children. 

Mrs. SANTA (helping them off with their wraps): 
Welcome to Christmas House, my dears. Santa 
will be back in a few minutes. 

PANCHO: Who’s Santa? 

Tommy (astonished): Don’t you know that either? 
Mrs. Santa Claus, he doesn’t even hang up his 
stocking Christmas eve. 

PANCHO: Well, you don’t break the Pinate. 
Mrs. SANTA: Everybody doesn’t celebrate Christ- 
mas in the same way, you know. (Opening the door 
as she hears sleighbells again.) Here are your Europ- 
ean friends. Welcome to Christmas House my dears. 
(ZINGO brings the children in and such a babbling you never heard. 

There are shouts of “‘Where’s Father Christmas?” ‘Where's 

St. NicHoLas?” ‘“‘Where’s KRIS KRINGLE?” and “Oh, SANTA 

CLAUS, where are you?” BINGO and ZINGO, stopping their ears 

with their fingers, hurry out. After several attempts to make 

herself heard, MRS. SANTA climbs upon a chair. and shouts 
through a megaphone. Finally the children subside.) 


Mrs. SANTA (fan- 
ning herself after all 
the excitement): Now, 
children, if you’ll just 
be quiet I’ll tell you 
why you’re here. 
Tommy received an 
invitation from Santa 
Claus, Gretchen from 
St. Nicholas, Christ- 
ine from Father 
Christmas and still 
others of you from 
Kris Kringle and the 
Spirit of Christmas. 
Well, these are all 
names for just one 
person. Santa or St. 
Nicholas—or what- 
ever you want to call 
him—has been giving 
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mas?” “What does KRIS KRINGLE want?” and “I'd give SANTA 

CLAUS most anything I have.”’| 

Mrs. SANTA: You'll have to wait till he comes 
back to find out what he wants. But while you’re 
waiting, suppose you introduce yourselves to one 
another. 

Tommy: I’m Tommy from America. 
[The applause and shouts are so loud that MRS. SANTA stops her ears 

with her fingers. TOMMY, surprised, struts up and down the stage.) 

SUZANNE (teasingly): We're not applauding you. 
We're applauding your country. 

Tommy (proudly): I know it. 
belong to my country, don’t I? 

Mrs. SANTA: Oh, my poor head! 
going to applaud like that every time— 

CHRISTINE: We won’t, Mrs. Santa Claus. We 
(Making a curtsey.) I’m Christine from 


But I guess I 


If you’re 


England. 

[The others introduce themselves in the same way. The boys bow 
and the girls curtsey.after each introduction. The last to speak is 
PANCHO from Mexico.) 


Tommy: What do you think! Pancho. doesn’t 






















: hang up his stocking 

aa Christmas eve! 
Lom ANATOLE: Why 
=e should he? In Bel- 


gium we hang up 


our stockings on St. 

Nicholas eve, De- 

cember 5. 
MASHINKA: In 


Russia St. Nicholas 
comes to.us over the 
frozen river Decem- 
ber 6. He brings the 
winter with him and 
we always have a 
skating carnival in 
his honor. 

Mrs. SANTA: St. 
Nicholas ‘,visits the 
Russian children on 
December 6 by your 
calendar, Mashinka. 
But by the Gregorian 
callendar, that these 
other children use, 
he comes the nine- 
teenth of the Month. 

Tommy: That 
makes it lots easier 
on Santa, doesn’t it, 
not having to deliver 
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all the presents on the 
same day? 

BIANCA: In Italy we 
do not receive our gifts 
until twelve days after 

Christmas, and then Befona, a little, gruff 

t old woman, brings them. 

1) Tommy: Oh, I bet that’s Mrs. Santa 
A Claus. 

CHRISTINE: Well, I guess Mrs. Santa isn’t gruff. 

TOMMY (embarassed): Oh—er—I didn’t mean— 
er—I meant— 

Mrs. SANTA (kindly): That’s all right, Tommy. 

BIANCA: Oh, are you really Befona who comes 
on the eve of Epiphany? 

Mrs. SANTA CLAusS: I have several different 
names, just as Santa does, and sometimes I do help 
my husband out. 

BIANCA: Befona fills our stockings and the 
public square is decorated in her honor and lighted 
by great torches. We make just as much noise 
as possible. (Blowing a horn which she takes from 
her pocket.) Everybody blows a whistle or a 
trumpet or a horn—even Grandfather. 

FRIEDA: But don’t you celebrate Christ- 
mas Day? 

Mrs. SANTA: Christmas itself is mainly 
a church celebration in Italy. 

SUZANNE: It’s that way in France, too, 
although on Christmas eve we always place 
our shoes on the hearth for the good Noel to 
fill with candy and small presents. But our 
family feasting and main exchange of gifts 
comes on New Year’s Day. 

OLE: Norwegian children have a harder 
time than that finding their Christmas gifts. 
They’re hidden in 
every corner of the 


house. We have the jol- 

liest times around our 

Christmas tree! 

FRIEDA: Oh, so do we 
in Germany. On Christ- 
mas Day we always invite 
several poor families to come and 
share it with us. 

Mrs. SANTA: And it was through 
Germany that the Christmas tree was 
introduced to other nations. 

FRANCESCA: It wasn’t introduced in Spain, and 
we don’t exchange presents like the rest of you 
either. 

Tommy: Then what do you do? 

FRANCESCA (striking her tambourine): Oh, we have 
a glorious time. Our streets are as gay as Bianca’s 
square, and they are crowded with turkeys, candies 
and fine fruits awaiting purchasers. I wear my 
best velvet jacket. 

[She twirls around to allow them to see it, and there are cries of 
“Isn't it beautiful?” and “Look at the fine embroidery on it.’’] 
FRANCESCA (proudly): Yes, it was given me by 

my mother. Her mother gave it to her 
when she was a little girl, and my grand- 
mother received it from my great grand- 
mother. I take my tambourine (she shakes 
tt) and join my friends, and we make the 
whole night merry with song and music. 
At midnight we hurry to the nearest church, 
for at that hour the Infant King was born. 
Before that time we must do some good 
deed. Then back we hasten to our friends 
and dance and sing 

till morning. 
[She is interrupted with 
— of “Won't 
ou please dance 
so us?” and with 
a smile she does.] 
TOMMY: 
That dance 
was pretty 
and all 
that, but 
I believe 
I’d rather 
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have a Christmas tree and 
hang up my stockings and 
get presents. 

PANCHO: But you can get 
presents without hanging up your 
stockings. You can break the Pinate. 

[He holds it up, a red and white striped object, shaped 
like a tissue paper balloon and decorated with 


tinsel ornaments and streamers of bright ribbons. 
The others crowd around, eager to see it.] 


CHRISTINE: Is there anything inside 
of it? 

PANCHO: Candy and some little gifts. Each 
Christmas eve my father hangs it from the ceiling 
and we— 

Mrs. SANTA: Why won’t you hang it from the 
ceiling now, Pancho, and show the others how you 
break the Pinate? 


[PANCHO climbs on the chair and hangs the Pinate from the 
chandelier.} 


PANCHO: Oh, that will be fun, Mrs. Santa Claus. 
Thor can pretend that he’s my brother, Tonio, and 
Gretchen that she is my sister, Teresa. You can go 
first, Gretchen. (He ties a handkerchief around her 
eyes.) You must be blindfolded, and then you take 
a stick (he hands her one) and try to break the 
Pinate. You have three chances, and if you hit the 
Pinate you get your share of the goodies and a 
special prize besides. 

[He leads her a few steps away from the Pinate, turns her around 


several times and says, “‘Now find it.” She makes three strikes 
with her stick and laughs with the others when she misses.] 


THOR: Blindfold me, Pancho, and let me try it. 
PANCHO (blindfolding him while Mrs. SANTA 
lakes the handkerchief from GRETCHEN’S eyes): 
All right, Thor, and if you miss it’s my turn. 
THOR (after making three false strikes): 
I don’t see how you do it. 
PANCHO: It’s not easy just 
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at first. Will you blindfold 
me, Mrs. Santa Claus? 


[Mrs. SANTA does and turns him around 
several times. The children whisper to 
each other, “Do you suppose he can 
really hit it?”” PANCHO walks toward 
the Pinate and makes two false sirikes. 
His third blow breaks the Pinate and 
the candies come tumbling out. The children 
squeal with joy and scramble to get their share 
of the goodies. 


Tommy (his mouth full): This is al- ont 
most as much fun as our Fourth of July. AY 

PETER: You'd like our Christmas 
in Servia, only we call it the Day of the Little God? 
It sounds like your Fourth of July. 

Tommy: Why, how’s that? 

PETER: Instead of turkey we have roast pig 
for dinner, and we fire a gun when it is put to roast 
and again when it is taken from the fire. From 
four to eight o’clock on Christmas morning you 
can hear a gun go off nearly every minute. 

Mrs. SANTA: Servia has maintained its ancient 
customs the longest of almost any nation. Tell 
them, Peter, about your Christmas guest. 

PETER: That’s always a neighbor boy who 
knocks on the door each Christmas morning. (He 
holds up a woolen glove filled with wheat.) He carries 
a woolen glove filled with wheat, and saying “‘ Christ 
is born,”’ he showers us with the wheat like this. 
(He showers them with the wheat.) Then he strikes 
the Yule-log in the fireplace till the sparks fly, while 
he makes wishes for our good fortune during the 
coming year. If one of you want to play that 

you’re the Christmas guest, I’ll 
show you how the host offers 
him a chair. 
Tommy: Oh, let me. 
(Continued on page 799) 
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PADDY’S CHRISTMAS 


By HELEN A. MONSELL 


NCE upon a time, in a blue-black cave 

() in the heart of the woods, there lived 
a brown, bouncing bear-cub named 

Paddy. His father and his mother and his 
uncle and his aunt lived there, too. All 
through the winter, though, ‘these grown-ups 
just dozed and slept in the blue-black cave 
in the heart of the woods, leaving Paddy to 
tumble and frolic 
in front of the 
cave all by his 
lonesome self. 
That is why, one 
clear, frosty 
morning in the 
winter, when the 
snow was on the 
tree tops and the 
sun was making 
warm splotches 
on the ground 
where it shone 
through the 
woods, Paddy, 
with no one to 
watch him, yt (| 
slipped and Ny MZ 
tumbled and 
tumbled and = 
slipped down the 
mountain side, 
until he almost 
rolled into a little 
log cabin: stand- 
ing where the 
valley ended and 
the mountain 
began. 

Now Paddy 
was a wise youngster, and knew he shouldn’t 
let the human beings in that cabin see him— 
human beings do strange things to bouncing 
bear-cubs when they get a chance. He 
stopped his slipping and tumbling in a hurry 
and hid in the bushes behind the cabin. He 
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had a suspicion he ought to turn around and 
go back home; but his father and his mother 
and his uncle and his aunt had told him so 


“many things about human beings, and he was 


feeling so very gay and frolicsome and 

adventuresome, he. decided to stay very quiet 

and listen for a while. He did more than 

listen—he saw, and he felt, and he smelled. 
When the sun be- 
gan to go down 
behind the moun- 
tain and he was 
forced to turn and 
climb and crawl 
back to the blue- 
black cave in the 
heart of the 
woods, he was so 
excited, he 
didn’t know what 
to do. 

He hurried 
into the blue- 
black cave and 
called his mother 
and his fatherand 

his uncle and his 
aunt. After he 
had bounced 
against them, 
and tickled them. 
and pulled their 
ears until they 
were really awake 
enough to know 
' what he was talk- 
ing about, he 
asked them ex- 
citedly, “‘ What is 
Christmas? It’s pretty, it’s lots of fun, and 
it makes you feel good from the inside out.”’ 
“TI don’t know,” said Father and rumbled 
back to sleep. 
“I don’t know,” said Mother, and tumbled 
back to sleep. 
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“I don’t know,” said Uncle,.and rumbled 
back to sleep. 

“T don’t know,” said Aunt, and tumbled 
back to sleep. 

Then Paddy waked them all up again, 
and he looked very determined as he did it. 
‘*T’ve got to find out,” he told them, “because 
I want one so bad. If you don’t tell me, I’ll 
goback down and | 
ask the human 
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children sing in the cabin where the mountain 
ended and. the valley began. For a time, he 
was. very happy, but finally he began to feel 
that something was wrong. He thought it 
all over, and at last he went back and waked 
his father and his mother and his uncle and 

his aunt. 
“Uncle Bear was wrong,” he told them. . 
“This isn’t 


Christmas. There 
is something 
more, because 


beings them- |{IM ] yy Pua 
selves and you aA We POY I? 


IR be 
know what they | igi ( ws F n} 

do when they Longe 

catch bouncing yj My 
bear-cubs. 

They’ll take me, 

and keep me, and 

teach me how to 

dance.” 

This fright- 
ened the grown- 
up bears, so that 
Uncle lumbered 
to his feet, and 
said he would go 
find out what 
Christmas was, 
and bring one 
back to Paddy. 

He lumbered 

down the moun- 

tainside to the 

little log cabin 

where the valley 

ended and the 

mountain began, and he listened and he 
watched, and he smelled and he felt. Then 
he came back to Paddy. 

“Christmas,” he told Paddy, “is holly 
and mistletoe, and running cedar, and things 
like that. You get them, and decorate, and 
sing songs about it, and that is Christmas.” 
Then all the grown-ups went back to sleep. 

But Paddy went back in the woods, and he 
gathered holly and mistletoe and running 
cedar, and things like that, and hung them 
all around the walls of the blue-black cave. 
Then he sang songs such as he had heard the 
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when human 
beings have it, 
it’s pretty, and 
it’s loads of fun, 
and it makes you 
feel good from 
the inside out. 
The mistletoe 
and holly and 
things like that 
are pretty, but 
that’s all. What 
is Christmas?” 

This time, it 
was Aunt Bear 
who said she 
would go find out. 
She rambled 
down the moun- 
tainside to the 
little log. cabin 
where the moun- 
tain ended and 
the valley began, 
and she listened and she watched and she 
smelled and she felt. Then she came back 
to Paddy. 

“Christmas,” she told Paddy, “is getting 
presents. You get toys and good things to 
eat, and play and have a good time, and that 
is Christmas. Here, I brought you some 
presents on my way back.” She gave him 
a log full of honey, some big crinkly pine- 
cones to play ball with, and a big blue ribbon 
to tie round his fur collar. Then all the 
grown-ups went back to sleep. 

Paddy went out into the woods, and he 
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dressed up in his ribbon and ate his honey, 
and played with his pine cones. For a while, 
he was happy as the day was long, but finally 
he felt something was wrong. He thought 
and he thought about it, and at last he went 
back into the blue-black cave and waked 
them all up again. 

“Aunt Bear was wrong,” he told them. 
“This isn’t Christmas. There is something 
more, because 
when human be- 
ings have it, it’s 
pretty, and -it’s 
loads of fun, ‘and 
it makes you feel 
good from the in- 
side out. These 
presents are pret- 
ty, and they are 
loads of fun, but 
that is all. What 
is Christmas?” 

Then Mother, 
who understood 
Paddy better 
than the others, 
said she would go 
find out. She 
scrunched off 
down the moun- 
tain side to the 
little log cabin 
where the moun- 
tain ended and 
the valley began, 
and she listened 
and she watched and she smelled and she 
felt. Then she came back to Paddy. 

“‘Christmas,’”’ she said, “is more than mis- 
tletoe and holly; it is more than presents, 
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too. It is giving something to somebody 
else, and making them happy as well as your- 
self.” Then all the grown-ups went back to 
sleep. 

Paddy went back in the woods, and he 
found a stick for his father to use when he 
climbed around the mountains. He hunted 
until he found a whole pawful of nuts for 
Uncle Bear, and some bright red feathers the 

cardinal had 
dropped for Aunt 
Bear. For his 
mother, he picked 
a bunch of stiff 
grasses and tied 
them into a 
broom with which 
she could sweep 
out the blue- 
black cave. La- 
den down with all 
these things, he 
went back to the 
cave, and for the 
last time, he 
waked his father 
and his mother 
and his uncle and 
aunt. He gave 
them all his pres- 
ents, and then 
just lay back and 
rolled with de- 
light when he 
saw how sur- 
prised and 
pleased they were. “Merry Christmas!” 
cried Paddy, and he knew that it was, for it 
was pretty, and it was loads of fun, and it 
made him feel good from the inside out. 


AT CHRISTMAS TIME 


MARY BRENNAN CLAPP 


HEN Santa Claus has trimmed our Christmas tree, 


It twinkles with a lot of tiny lights, 
And tinsel makes its boughs shine prettily, 


The way the frost shines on cold moonlight nights. 


And every evening in vacation time 
We light the stars of green and gold and red, 
And sing together some sweet Christmas rime 
Before we say our prayers and go to bed. 
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While looking at a newspaper picture of Santa, 
Pudgy thought how nice it would be to help him 
get ready for Christmas, when the picture smiled 
and out walked Santa himself— 


JUST LIKE THIS 


! 









Santa said he surely needed help. So Pudgy 
put on his wraps and they got into the sleigh that 
was waiting outside. With jingling bells they 
dashed over the house tops— 

JUST LIKE THIS 
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If they had been going slower Pudgy could have 
touched the moon. Whizz, they went through a 
snow cloud and because Pudgy didn’t hold on 
tight he was whizzed off— 


JUST LIKE THIS 


an 
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He landed in a lonesome place beside a wall 
much too high to climb over. He accidently 
leaned against a button in the wall and an invisi- 
ble door opened— 

JUST LIKE THIS 


+ 3 Grey, 









He saw a queer city, with houses 
different angles. 
people walked backward and never heard of 


leaning at 
Everything was wrong. The 


Santa. Wouldn't you feel strange in a place— 


JUST LIKE THIS 









Suddenly some one called 


“Pudgy.”” He 
thought it was Santa. ‘It’s time for bed,” he 
heard his mother say as he opened his eyes and 
found himself safe at home—- 


JUST LIKE THIS 
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THE CORN THAT 


POPPED 


By FRANCES R. STERRETT 


AN ] Author of “The JamGirl,” “‘ Rebecca's Promise,” ‘Mary Rose of Miffin,” etc. 


F PEREGRINE PICKLE had never found the 
White Wizard’s Black Cat in his father’s corn- 
field I doubt very much if you ever would have 

had fresh buttered pop corn to eat. You see, it 
was this way. Peregrine Pickle lived in a little cot- 
tage not far from the King’s palace. Peregrine’s 
father was very, very poor, and the Pickles had 
nothing to eat but the potatoes and corn which 
Father Pickle grew in the little field back of the 
little cottage. 

As soon as Peregrine saw the Black Cat in his 
father’s cornfield he knew that she belonged to the 
White Wizard for there was only one all black cat 
with blue eyes and a pink lining to her ears and a 
pointed pink tongue in all the land. And she 
belonged to the White Wizard who lived in a cave 
on the mountain. 

So Peregrine knew at once that the Black Cat in 
his father’s cornfield belonged to the White Wizard, 
and he called to her. 

“‘Come, pussy,” he said, “and I shall take you 
home.” 

“‘Mieuw,”’ answered the Black Cat very politely, 
“‘mieuw, mieuw.” 

Peregrine tucked her under his arm so that her 
black tail curved over his shoulder, and they started 
up the mountain. Peregrine had never been to see 
the White Wizard before, but he had heard his 
father say that he lived in a cave on the mountain. 
Peregrine was sure he could find the way. And sure 
enough he did find the way. 

The White Wizard, in his every day wizard 
clothes, was standing in front of his cave looking 


at the sky. He wanted to know if it was going to 


rain or if it was going to snow. Wizards, whether 
they are black or white or rose pink, can tell all 
about the rain and the snow and the wind and the 
sun just by shutting one eye tight and looking at 
the sky with the other eye wide open. They are 
very, very wise. That is why they are called 
wizards. 

Just as Peregrine came to the cave with the tail 
of the Black Cat curving over his shoulder, the 
White Wizard decided that probably it would be 
a very fine day. He stopped looking at the sky 
with one eye and looked down at the ground with 
two eyes. And there as plain as plain, he saw little 
Peregrine Pickle with an all black cat under his arm 
and a black tail curving over his shoulder. 

“Shoe buttons and hair ribbons!” exclaimed the 
White Wizard in astonishment. ‘That looks ex- 
actly like my Black Cat!” 

The Black Cat put out the tip of her pointed pink 
tongue and said, oh, most politely, “‘Mieuw.” 

“It is my Black Cat!” said the White Wizard. 
“Boy, what are you doing with my Black Cai?” 
And he frowned and looked so fierce that any boy 
but Peregrine Pickle would have been frightened 
to death. 

But Peregrine Pickle was not frightened to death. 
He had not done anything wrong. He just looked 
bravely at the White Wizard and told him the truth. 
He had found the Black Cat in his father’s cornfield 
and had brought him to the White Wizard just as 
fast as ever he could. 

“Hair ribbons and shoe buttons!” said the 
White Wizard, and then he smiled very pleasantly 
at Peregrine. “If that is a true story I must give 
you a reward. Let me see? Shall the reward be 
gold or jewels or jewels and gold or —Let me see? 
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No, I have the very thing!” And he turned 
around and went into his cave, which looked 
as if it were made of a piece of the blackest 
night. 

Peregrine did not see how the White Wizard 
would ever find any reward in such a black-as-night 
cave for Peregrine stood in the sun. Peregrine 
hoped that it would be gold, for you remember that 
his father was very very poor. Peregrine knew that 
gold would buy a new gown for Mother Pickle and 
a new coat for Father Pickle and new shoes for 
himself and perhaps, if it were a very large piece of 
gold, a quart of ice cream for dinner. Jewels were 
valuable, too, for they could be sold for gold. But 
what could be better than gold or jewels? He could 
not imagine as he stood there in the sun with the 
White Wizard’s Black Cat rubbing her head against 
his knee. 

The White Wizard came out of his black-as-night 
cave, and in his hand was a bag, a paper bag. He 
gave the paper bag to Peregrine. 





“Here,” he said proudly, “is a perfectly mag- 
nificent reward,.a wonderfully perfectly magnificent 
reward. You will be glad all of your life that you 
brought my Black Cat home when you found her in 
your father’s cornfield, for in this bag is a share of 
what I like best in all the world. It is a part of my 
greatest treasure. I have never given any of it to 
any one before. No, don’t look in the bag now. 
Wait until you are home. Run along now. Your 
mother will wonder where you are.” And as 
Peregrine ran along the White Wizard called after 
him these mysterious words: “It pops, you know! 
It pops!” 

Peregrine was in such a hurry to reach home and 
look into the bag to see his share of what the White 
Wizard liked best in all the world that he ran all the 
way and never even stopped for breath. His mother 
called Father Pickle in from the potato field to see 
Peregrine. 

“What is the matter, my darling son?” cried 
Mother Pickle. 
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‘*Where have 
you been, my pre- 
cious boy?’’ asked 
Father Pickle, wringing 
his two thin hands to- 
gether. 

It was quite a minute 
and a half, ninety long 
seconds, before Pere- 
grine could get enough 
breath to tell Father 
Pickle and Mother 
Pickle that he had 
found the White Wiz- 
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ard’s Black Cat in the . = 
cornfield and had taken —— WY 
her to the black-as- 
night cave on the moun- f —— 





tain. And the White Pee 
Wizard had given him a reward—a share of his 
greatest treasure. It was in the bag in his hand 
that very second. They could see the bag. 

“What can it be?” cried Father Pickle, and his 
eyes sparkled. 

“What do you suppose it can be?” wondered 
Mother Pickle, and her eyes sparkled, too. 

Peregrine opened the bag, and they all looked into 
it. There was nothing in that bag but six little ears 
of—what do you think? 

“Corn!” shouted Father Pickle. 

“Corn!” shrieked Mother Pickle. 

“Corn!” screamed Peregrine Pickle. 

They were so disappointed that no wonder they 
shouted and shrieked and screamed. It was disap- 
pointing, you must admit, to think that you have a 
bag filled with diamonds or gold and then to find it 
holds nothing but corn. Why Peregrine Pickle’s 
father had a whole bin in his own barn filled to the 
brim with corn. No wonder the Pickles were so 
disappointed that they wanted to cry. 

“It isn’t even good corn,” grumbled Father 
Pickle. ‘‘You carry them out to the pigs, Pere- 
grine.” 

“Yes, give them to the pigs, Peregrine,” sobbed 
Mother Pickle. 

But Peregrine didn’t feed the corn the White 
Wizard had given him to the pigs. He shelled the 
little ears and planted the kernels in a row behind 
the cottage. 

“You will have to weed that corn and hoe it and 
water it yourself,” said Father Pickle. “I haven't 
any time to raise that kind of corn.” 

“I don’t want any help!” cried Peregrine. ‘1 
shall do everything myself.” 

- And he did do everything himself. He hoed the 
corn and weeded it and watered it until at last there 
was a tall thin corn stalk. 


“Humph!” grumbled Father Pickle. “‘Nothing 
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but corn — poor corn!” 

“Nothing at all but 
nubbins!”, murmured 
Mother Pickle. 

Peregrine said never 
a word. 

“Better feed it to the 
pigs,’’ said Father 
Pickle later, when Pere- 
grine had gathered all 
the ears. “They are 
no use at all.” 

“No earthly use at all,” agreed Mother Pickle. 
“Feed them to the pigs!” 

But Peregrine didn’t feed his corn to the pigs. 
That very day he had met the White Wizard on the 
mountain, and the White Wizard had patted Pere- 
grine’s head, and told him that he was a good boy 
and that he must not forget that it popped. When 
he went on with his Black Cat sitting on his shoulder, 
Peregrine stared after him and wondered what he 
meant. What popped? 

That was why Peregrine didn’t feed his corn to 
the pigs. He brought the ears into the cottage one 
afternoon when his father was digging potatoes, and 
his mother had gone to her club. Peregrine hid 
some of the ears in the attic. Some of the ears he 
put in his chest of drawers. Half a dozen ears were 
hidden behind his Sunday clothes. He even put 
some of the ears in the oven of the old cook stove 
which Mother Pickle very seldom used in hot 
weather. And when Father Pickle came in from 
the potato field, and Mother Pickle returned from 
her club they did not see the small ears of corn 
anywhere at all. They nodded their heads and 
looked at each other. . 

“He has fed his corn to the pigs,” they whis- 
pered. 

I told you, didn’t I, that the King’s palace was not 
far from the cottage where Peregrine Pickle lived 
with his father and mother? But I never told you 

that the King who lived in the 
palace was very, very fond of 
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good things to eat. He was so fond of them 
that he had to have a new dish for lunch every 
day. 

The Royal Head Cook spent all of his time study- 
ing his big cook books. He had seven cooks to help 
him and each of his seven cooks had nine assistants. 
If you are clever enough to multiply seven by nine 
and add one and seven you will know in a minute 
how many cooks were busy in the Royal kitchen 
every day in the year. 

Down the road at the Pickle cottage there was 
never anything new to eat on any day in the year. 
Peregrine Pickle knew without ever looking at the 
table what was there for dinner. Potatoes and 
bread made from their own corn would be on the 
table and nothing else. There never had been any- 
thing but potatoes and corn bread, not for 
as long as Peregrine could remember. 

No wonder Father Pickle occasionally 
looked at the boiled potato on his 
plate and sighed. And no wonder 
Mother Pickle would look at her 
piece of corn bread and sigh. 

The first cool day after Pere- 
grine had harvested his corn, 
Mother Pickle looked at 
Father Pickle and at Pere- 
grine Pickle. 

“I think I shall make a 
fire in the old cook stove 
and we will have our pota- 
toes baked today,” she 
said, as if baked potatoes 
would be a great treat. 

Father Pickle made a 
fire in the old cook stove. 

Father Pickle was soon 
snoring in his big chair. 

Mother Pickle was yawn- 
ing in her rocking chair, 
and Peregrine Pickle in his 
little chair was 
dreaming about 
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All of a sudden: there was a strange sound in the 
kitchen. 

Pop-pop! Pop-pop! Pop-pop! 

“Bless my soul!” cried Father Pickle, wide awake 
in asecond. “It sounds like guns!” 

“It sounds like cannons!” cried Mother Pickle, 
hiding behind Father Pickle. ‘“‘What can it be? 
There it goes again!” 

Pop-pop! Pop-pop! Pop-pop! 

“‘It sounds like the old cook stove,” said Mother 
Pickle. 

“Nonsense!” cried Father Pickle. “‘Who ever 
heard of a cook stove that said pop-pop?”’ 

And then Peregrine remembered that he had put 









































































































































some of his corn in the oven. He remembered also 
that the White Wizard had told him that something 
let would pop. He ran and opened the oven 
~~ door. A shower of white kernels fell 
B\ out on the floor. 
a “Oh! Oh!” cried Mother Pickle. 
| She had never heard of a cook stove 
that did such a thing. 
\ | ~ “It looks -like snow,” said 
OF ~\ Father Pickle. He tried to feel 
if N very brave because really, you 
isi \ know, a man shouldn’t be 
1 afraid of an old cook stove. 
es N\ “It doesn’t taste like 
. ‘| snow,” said Peregrine. 
se} “Taste!” cried Mother 
Pickle, and now she was 
dreadfully frightened. 
“You mustn’t eat it!” 

“Indeed, indeed, you 
mustn’t eat it!”’ exclaimed 
Father Pickle. 

“But I like to eat it,” 
insisted Peregrine. ‘“‘It’s 
very good!’’ And he 
gathered some of the 
beautiful white kernels 

and offered them to his 
mother. And his father. 
Father Pickle put a 
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kernel in his mouth 
very slowly. It was 
good, he decided after 
he had eaten it. He 
took another kernel and 
then another. When 
Mother Pickle saw that 
nothing happened to 
Father Pickle nor to 
Peregrine, she ate a 
white kernel, too, 
and then she ate a 
second white kernel and right after that a third. 

“It is good,” she agreed, “but I think it would be 
even better if it had a little salt and a little melted 
butter on it.” 

It was better with a little salt and a little melted 
butter on it. 

“It is better than any corn I ever ate,” said 
Peregrine, when he could eat no more. “I should 
like to take some to my cousin Rosamond.” 

Mother Pickle found a paper bag and filled it 
with the fresh pop corn, salted and buttered, and 
Peregrine took it and went to his Cousin Rosamond 
who lived on the other side of the King’s big palace. 

In front of the Royal palace Peregrine met the 
Royal Head Cook. The Royal Head Cook was 
almost distracted. He had cooked everything that 
was in his big cook books, and he was at his wit’s end 
to know what to serve the King for his luncheon 
which would be different from anything the King 
ever had had for luncheon. You remember I told 
you that the King had to have a new dish every day 
for his luncheon. It was one of the laws of the pal- 
ace. So the Royal Head Cook knew just how the 
King would cry: “Bring in the new dish!” And 
then the Royal Head Cook would have to confess 
there was nothing new to cook. And then the King 
would roar: “What! Nonewdish today? Off with 
his head!’”” And the Royal Head Cook wanted very 
much to keep his head on. 


(Continued on page-796) 
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GRANDPA FAIRFAX had not 
left the great brass key to 
Barbara, there wouldn’t have 
been any story. But he had 

left a will just about as queer and eccentric as 
his life had been. And the queerest thing in 
it was the clause that “to my only grand- 
daughter, Barbara Fairfax, I bequeath the 
brass key to the old Fairfax mansion on Pine 
Point. It unlocks seven keyholes, the most 
important of which will be the seventh—and 
she will have to find these for herself.”’ 
Even the lawyer had laughed when he read 
it for it'sounded so absurd. But Barbara did 
not laugh. Her mind, on the contrary, was 
rocked with wondering questions. What in 
the world did it all mean? However had it 
happened that a twelve-year-old girl had been 
left with such a strange bequest on her hands? 
“Here is the key,” said the lawyer and he 
laid the large brass thing in Barbara’s lap. 
And she could only stare at it helplessly. 
“I’m sure I don’t know what Pa meant by 
it all!’ sighed Mrs. Bentley. “I can’t imag- 
ine what the child will do with it. But then 
_he always was such a strange man—you never 
could tell what he would do. Anyhow, so 
long as he left me the money to pay off the 
mortgage on my place and help out that way, 

I don’t care what becomes of the old Fairfax 

place.” 


“But he left the Fairfax place to you also, 


THE conn OF THE 
SEVEN KEYHOLES 
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Mrs. Bentley,” the lawyer reminded her, ‘‘to 
be held at least till Barbara is twenty-one. 
Don’t forget that.” 

“A lot of good that’ll do me!” she laughed 
scornfully. “Tumbling to pieces and hasn’t 
been repaired or painted in goodness knows 
how many years. He wouldn’t put hammer 
or nail to it these last thirty years. No, I’ve 
got all I can do to run my boarding-house 
during the summer season and make ends meet 
in the winter without bothering with that. 
And Barbara on my hands to look after, too. 
I’ve had her ever since her parents died ten 
years ago. No, the old Fairfax place will 
stand as it is till the crack of doom if it waits 
for me to fix it up.” 

When they left the lawyer’s office—Barbara 
and her aunt, Mrs. Bentley—and climbed into 
the little automobile that was to take them 
back to Mrs. Bentley’s boarding-house on the 
river, some three miles from the village, Bar- 
bara carefully laid the big brass key in her 
lap. There she regarded it solemnly, wonder- 
ing what in the world her grandpa had meant 
by “‘the seven keyholes” and how she was 
ever going to find them. But Mrs. Bentley 
chuckled inwardly every time she turned from 
the steering-wheel to glance at it. ‘‘just 
like Pa—just like him! And it doesn’t mean 
anything at all. But at least it will give 
Barbara something to do,” she thought, ‘“‘and 
that won’t be such a bad idea when there’s no 
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school and I’m so busy in the summer time.” 
But Barbara, on the contrary, was firmly 
convinced that it did “mean something.” 
She had always had absolute faith in Grandpa 
Fairfax. He had never seemed so queér and 
eccentric to her as he had to everyone else 
who knew him. Perhaps that was be- 
cause she knew him better—far better 
than even his only remaining daughter, 
Lucretia Bentley, who was much too 
busy and harassed and occupied 
with her summer boarding-house 
to pay any attention to him 
during the summer months 
and too exhausted in 
the winter to try. But 
Barbara had spent 
many hours and days 
with him in the 
dilapidated old 
Fairfax house on 
Pine Point, listen- 
ing to his strange, 
enthralling tales 
of his early life (he 
was eighty-five 
when he died) and 
following him 
about the rickety 
rooms, filled with 
worthless moth- 
eaten furniture. 
She had felt very 
sorry when she 
knew that she 
would never see 
him again, for she had always loved him dearly. 
But, curiously enough, never in all the time 
she had spent with him had he so much as 
mentioned a brass key or any kind of keyhole 
at all. Nothing had appeared to be locked 
in that tumble-down old mansion, anyway. 
There seemed to be no reason for locking 
anything up. Everything seemed equally 
worthless, except to him. It was common 
knowledge that he had quite a sum of money 
stowed away in various banks. Why he never 
spent it on his house was a query on everyone’s 
lips, but no one could answer it. And now he 
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was gone and here was herself, Barbara, with 
nothing but a big brass key for her portion. 
A key! The foolishness of it. ’ 

Suddenly a silly little rime began to run 
through her mind as the car rattled along the 
dusty country road. Barbara was given to 
riming. It somehow came natural to her. 
Every once in a while some jingle would 
pop into her mind and she would find 
herself repeating it aloud—that is, if no 
one else were around. Now something 
occurred to her that ran 

like this: 
A key of brass was left 

to me, 
A great big solid heavy 

key. 
What can this curious 

secret be? 

Having got that 
far, her mind ran 
on—a key—-a key 
to the secret—a 
key to the mys- 
tery—Hold on! 
Wasn’t that ex- 
actly what it was, 
a key to the mys- 
tery? And if there 
were a mystery 
she suddenly de- 
termined to un- 
ravel it. 

She thought the 
mid-day boarding- 
house dinner never 

would end and was rather absent-minded in 
her reply when jolly old Mr. Ripley asked 
what she had been doing with herself all 
morning. She had rather a difficult time, too, 
in evading the Carroll twins after dinner, who 
promptly tried to persuade her to get on her 
bathing-suit and accompany them in a crab- 
bing expedition at the river bank, followed by 
a swim. This was the usual afternoon pro- 
gram and Kit and Kat Carroll, aged eleven 
and devoted to Barbara, could not imagine 
what had come over her when she refused 
point-blank and declared she had something 
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else to do. Kit and Kat (short for Christo- 
pher and Katherine) privately agreed that she 
must be “mad” at them for something or 
other and racked their brains miserably all 
the long afternoon to think what it could be. 
But Barbara 
was far from a mig 
being “mad at” | ae) 7a ee Sei, ra 
anyone. With ee ar 
the big brass key 
concealed in her 
sweater pocket, 
she was taking 
the back road 
through the pine 
woods, galloping 
hot-foot over the 
soft brown pine- 
needles, in a fren- 
zied rush to get, 
by the very 
shortest route 
and with the 
greatest possible 
speed, to the old 
Fairfax mansion 
on Pine Point. 
When finally 
she reached Pine 
Point, she stood 
and gazed up at 
the old house for 
a long time, try- 
ing to think where it was best to begin. The 
old Fairfax mansion—it had been a “man- 
sion” long ago when Grandpa Fairfax had 
been a boy—was a rambling, quaintly shaped 
house with a long, sloping roof at the back, 
and a high-pillared veranda in front. It 
reminded Barbara of the pictures she had 
sometimes seen of old Southern plantation 
houses. In fact, Grandpa Fairfax had once 
told her that it was originally built by his 
grandfather who had come there for his 
health from Georgia at a time shortly after 
the Revolutionary War. 
As a rule, when her grandfather was alive, 
Barbara had always entered by the back door, 
straight into the little kitchen. For Grandpa 
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Fairfax had made no pretense of living in the 
entire house. He had his quarters that were 
comfortable enough in the kitchen and a 
little back bedroom, and the rest of the house 
he used chiefly to ramble about in and rum- 
mage occasion- 
ally through the 
dusty drawers 
and chests, or 
peer into musty 
old books and 
talk about their 
contents to Bar- 
bara. 

But somehow, 
this time, with 
the big brass key 
in her hand, Bar- 
bara felt that an 
entrance through 
the back kitchen 
was not quite the 
correct way to 
proceed. She 
must go into the 
house as if she 
had not been 
used to prowling 
around it all her 
life, enter prop- 
erly by the front 
door on the big, 
broken-down 
veranda and try to imagine she was going in 
for the first time as a strange visitor might, 
for there was a big keyhole in that door. 

But the big key did not fit that particular 
lock, and she suddenly discovered that the 
door was not locked anyway, but perfectly 
easy of access as it had always been. She 
pushed it open and entered, shivering a little 
at the musty chill of the place, though the air 
was warm outside. Nothing was changed 
since she had last been in it sometime before 
her grandfather’s death. She left the door 
standing open and hurried about raising all 
the windows to let in the sweet, pine-scented 
air. This done, she began to feel more nat- 
ural, and strolled about the wide central hall. 
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wondering where it was best to begin the 
search. 

“One thing’s certain,” she said aloud. She 
often talked aloud to herself when she was 
quite alone. It made things seem more com- 
panionable, somehow. “I’ll have to look 
where it is likely locks would be—on doors of 
rooms or closets, or on bureau-drawers or 
desks—anything that can lock or unlock—for 
that’s the only way I’ll find a use for this 
key. So here goes!” 

It was not in the big old closet-door in the 
hall. The key did not fit that lock, nor did 
it fit the one to the cellar-door at the other 
end of the hall. Nor did it fit the door to a 
great parlor or living-room on one side of the 
hall, nor the door 
to what had once 
been a dining- 
room on the 
other. Barbara 
decided to inves- 
tigate the living- 
room first and 
stood in the mid- 
dle of the floor, 
uncertainly gaz- 
ing about her and 
trying to plan 
where to begin. 

The room was 
in great disorder 
—had always 
been as long as 
she could remem- 
ber. Her grand- 
father had used 
it as a sort of 
workshop where 
he had done 
much casual tink- 
ering at an old 
carpenter-bench 
he had rigged up 
in the center. Barbara also remembered that 
he was very fond, too, of puttering about with 
rusty keys and locks, fitting and oiling and 
experimenting with them for endless hours at a 
time. Locks were apparently his hobby, and 
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he had once told her about King Louis XV] 
of France and how he loved to work with 
locks and keys, till the people of his kingdom 
had dubbed him “Louis the Locksmith.” 

Barbara approached the work-bench, 
thinking a little sorrowfully of the kind old 
figure that had so often sat there. The 
bench was a big, home made affair like a 
long, low table and on it still lay the tools, 
rusty now, that he had so often used. While 
she stood gazing at it, thinking more about 
her grandfather than of her present quest, 
her eye was suddenly caught by the drawer 
in it at one side of the bench where he was 
wont to sit. She remembered that it had 
contained many different sizes of nails as 
well as other 
small tools. If it 
had ever had 
a lock, she did 
not remember it. 

But as she bent 
to examine it 
now, it exhibited 
very evident 
signs of a keyhole 
in the form of a 
small diamond- 
shaped piece of 
brass, but what 
was more start- 
ling, it had, 
pasted beside the 
lock, a tiny scrap 
of paper on which 
was a figure “I.”’ 

“Oh, I’ve found 
} it!’ criedBarbara, 
flourishing the 
key about her 
head. 

“Oh, you have, 
have you?” an- 
swered a mocking 
voice. And whirling about, startled almost 
out of her wits, Barbara beheld the Carroll 
twins hanging over one of the open window 


ledges and grinning teasingly at her. 


(Part II of ‘The Adventure of the Seven Keyholes” will appear in 
the January issue of CHILD LIFE.) 
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THE ADVENTURES OF BOUNCER 


By JAMES J. DEEHAN 


WHAT HAPPENED IN PART I 


Bouncer, a little dog of America’s Covered Wagon days, had 
started West with people of a great wagon train, but he had 
been jarred from one of the covered wagons as it crossed the river 
and the swirling waters had been too swift to allow him to swim to 
shore. He made for a crate, floating in midstream, and was car- 
ried to land in safety. Here he found Sam and Jesse, who had 
become separated from their wagon train during an Indian attack. 
The sight of the dog put courage into the hearts of the lost boys, 
and they took him with 
them when they drove 
to the West. Soon, a 
great shaggy buffalo 
attacked them, but 
Bouncer, by drawing 
the mad bull's anger to 
himself, gave Ginger and 
Jim, the racing horses, 
time to draw the boys to 
safety. Once that his 
friends were out of dan- 
ger, the little dog dodged 
beyond the bull’s range 
of vision and raced after 
the wagon. But now 
another danger threat- 
ened, for thousands of 
buffaloes were coming, 
and around the fringes of 
the great herd were In- 
dian horsemen, screech- 
ing fearfully and riding 
toward the wagon. 


PART II 


HE great 
herd of 
buffaloes 
rolled across the 
prairie. Horse- 
men raced their 
wild ponies 


around the edge of it. Arrows winged into 
it and caused many a shaggy beast to stumble, 
then fall, never to rise again. Bouncer and 
his friends of the covered wagon were safely 
out of the herd’s path but they could see all. 
. Bouncer knew 
that the screech- 
ing horsemen 
were not folks 
from a wagon 
train. He barked 
defiance at the 
wild riders of the 
plain. They had 
better not come 
near his boys, 
Sam and Jesse. 
Little heed the 
redskins paid to 
the barking. Four 
of them forsook 
the buffalo and, 
galloping to the 
wagon, circled it. 
Their lances were 
lowered and their 
war cries pierced 
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the sky. Sam and Jesse, both brave boys, 
could not help crouching back on the seat. 
Not so Bouncer. He planted his four feet 
firmly on the seat of the swaying wagon and 
barked fiercely. 

Then with a look that seemed to promise 
that they would return after the buffalo hunt, 
three of the warriors galloped off. The fourth 
lingered. He was a. boy not much bigger 
than Sam. 

Bouncer’s hair 
bristled on his 
back. If he had 
frightened off 
three Indians, 
surely he could 
frighten this 
fourth. The dog 
made to the edge 
of the seat. 

“Stay! Stay!” 
called Sam. 

“Bouncer, don’t 
leave the seat!” 

But the dog 
wasn’t obeying 
this time. At 
risk of getting 
crushed under 
the broad wagon 
wheels, he leapt 
down. 

“‘Gr-rr-r!’”” Bouncer shook his paws. There 
were a few inches of water on this part of the 
prairie floor. “Twas too much like a river 
for the dog’s liking. 

The soggy ground made heavy pulling for 
Ginger and Jim. The wagon’s wheels were 
sinking inches deep. No farther did the 
horses wish to go into the marsh and even 
Muley, the cow, mooed in protest. The flight 
of the covered wagon was halted and the 
Indian was gleeful to see it so. 

Bouncer liked not the youth’s show of joy. 
With fierce barks he raced to snap at the 
hoofs of the prancing pony. It backed deeper 
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and deeper into the marshland. From out 
the corner of his eye, Bouncer watched the 
Indian carefully. What was that he now 
waved? A hunting knife! The fact turned 
Bouncer into a bristling fury. 

He darted between the flying legs of the 
pony. He nipped at them. When the hoofs 
struck out, Bouncer always escaped. Still 
farther into the oozy mire backed the 

worried animal. 
Then suddenly . 
it whirled about. 
Down it flung its 
mane, up went its 
tail. Away went 


the hunting knife 
flying into the 
black muck. 
Away went the 
young Indian 
over his pony’s 
head. The lad 
_turned a somer- 
sault in the air 
and came down 
in the middle of 
a pool of water. 

Bouncer, wag- 
ging his tail, 
looked around to 
see what the boys 
thought of him. 

“Hurrah!”’ Sam cheered. “There’s no 
other like you, Bouncer. Now, old fellow, if 
we can only make off before the Indian has 
caught his horse!” 

The wheels of the covered wagon had been 
sinking deeper, deeper. Trickling sand was 
in that black muck. . It was going to be hard 
to make to dry ground. Jesse untied Muley 
and Bouncer herded her out of the marsh. 
Then the dog returned to help with the back- 
ing of the covered wagon. 

“Back, Ginger! Back, Jim! Back! Back!” 
Jesse at the reins pulled and pulled while 
Bouncer leapt up and barked to arouse the 
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horses, and Sam pulled at the wheel. Slowly, 
slowly the sands surrendered the front wheels 
and the wagon plowed back to safety. 

Then those with the covered wagon wished 
to make off with all haste, for the buffaloes and 
the red hunters were now but blurs on the 
horizon. Sam called to Bouncer. Bouncer 
turned and looked back at the marsh. It 
didn’t seem right to Bouncer to leave that 
Indian boy in 
such peril. 

“Quicksand!”’ 

exclaimed Jesse. 
“It’s drawing 
him under. A 
little while and 
the water will 
cover his face. 
Then he will be 
done for.” 

“But we’re not 
Indians,” vowed 
Sam. “We can’t 
leave him there 
to die, even if he 
meant to harm 
us!” 

Bouncer did 
not know the 
meaning of the 
words, of course, 
but he did know 
the meaning of the boys’ actions. 


They were 
going to try to save the redskin from the 
sinking sands. 

Bouncer caught the rope Sam was uncoiling. 


He shook it in mock temper. Then he raced 
across the quaking bog, the rope still in his 
mouth. The boys hurrahed. Bouncer put 
down his burden to bark and wag his tail. 
Then again he gripped it and did not drop 
it until it was within reach of the Indian’s 
hand. Being so light of foot, Bouncer was 
not in danger of sinking in the sand, as the 
boys would have been. 

Sam now fastened the other end of the 
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rope, which the little dog carried back to 
him in his teeth, to the rear axle of the 
wagon. Then Jesse got Ginger and Jim to 
pull very slowly. Bouncer wagged his tail. 
He understood perfectly well. ’Twas to be 
a tug of war—the strength of the horses 
against that of the quagmire. 
The rope tightened as the horses moved 
ahead. Slowly, slowly, the quicksand gave 
‘up its victim. 
The Indian lad 
was drawn from 
the terrible pool 
that wished to 
swallow him. 
Gone was all his 
grin, all his threat 
and all his brave 
show. He was 
the very picture 
of misery in his 
thick coat of 
black mud. 
But the enemy 
had become a 
friend! That was 
plain by the signs 
he made to the 
two boys and to 
Bouncer.Bouncer 
in his liveliest 
way thanked the 
young Indian. He did not annoy the pony 
that now returned at his master’s whistle. 
The boys’ friends were Bouncer’s friends; 
but ah, those distant tribesmen, returning 
from the hunt! He could see them now, 
hurrying toward Jesse and Sam. They would 
soon be at that very spot. And the little dog 
knew that they did not come as friends! 
Bouncer pricked up his ears and growled 
sharply and warningly. Though as yet he did 
not know it, he was about to begin his third 
great adventure, the adventure of the thin, 


gray forest. 


“The Third Adventure of Bouncer” will appear 
in the January issue of CHILD LIFE. 





The next morning Nicholas went 
into the woods and picked up a 
stick lying in the wet grass. He 
wrote some secret words upon the 
green stick and buried it in a dark 
hole at the bottom of a hill. 

As he walked back up the hill, 
Nicholas could not conceal his 
pride. . His three waiting brothers 
looked into his eyes and guessed 
that he had a secret. 

“Tell us,” the three said at once. 

Leo, the smallest of the four, 
became very much excited. His 
round face, with its broad nose, 
thick lips, and small gray eyes, 
grew very pink. He caught his 
brother by the sleeve and jumped 
up and down. But Nicholas shut 
his lips tightly and would not say 
a word. So the three followed 
him around all afternoon. 

At last Nicholas had to tell his 
brothers about burying the green 
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LEO TOLSTOY’ 


By MARGARET FORD ALLEN 


EFORE he was ten years old, Nicholas 
B saw that the world needed reforming. 
All day long he thought about it, 
absent-mindedly walking about the house and 
bumping into people. Too many men quar- 
reled and were angry. It must be stopped. 
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stick, but he would not tell them what the 
secret was that he had written upon it. 

“When people find the stick and read the 
words written upon it, it will make the world 
a better place,” he said. “Then men will 
quarrel no longer; they will all be “Ant 
Brothers,” who cling to one an- 
other lovingly.” 

That night the four children 
played the game, “‘ Ant Brothers.” 
They sat down under two arm 
chairs surrounded by boxes, with 
handkerchiefs for curtains. In 
the darkness they cuddled against 
one another and clung together 
lovingly. They thought of the 
green stick, whose secret message 
would some day wipe out the evil 
of the world. 

When Nicholas Tolstoy grew 
up to be a man, he died without 
having had time to teach people 
his invention for curing men of 
quarreling. But his youngest 
brother, Leo, always remembered 
the “Ant Brothers.” As a man 
Leo Tolstoy tried to teach people 
to cling lovingly to one another. 

When he was a child, no one 
thought that Leo Tolstoy was 
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particularly clever. He was not good at his 
lessons and didn’t much care to study. But 
he liked to invent new ways of doing things. 
When he came into the drawing-room, he 
bowed to people backwards, bending his head 
the wrong way and greeting each person thus 
in turn. 

Once when Leo’s family were driving in a 

carriage from 
Moscow to their 
home in the 
country, Leo 
climbed out of 
the carriage and 
ran down the 
road ahead of 
the horses. When 
the horses put on 
full speed, the 
boy began to run 
his fastest. The 
coach did not 
catch up to Leo 
until it had trav- 
eled two miles. 
Little Leo was 
lifted into the 
carriage, panting 
and exhausted, 
but happy be- 
cause he had 
done something 
different. 

Leo was sensitive about his appearance. 
He thought he had never seen a child so plain. 
He says in a book which he wrote years later: 
“I imagined there could be no happiness on 
earth for a man with so broad a nose, such 
thick lips and such small gray eyes as mine. 
I asked God to perform a miracle and change 
me into a handsome boy.”’ The child tried to 
improve his looks by cutting off his eyebrows 
—with the result that he was uglier and un- 
happier than ever. 

Leo was born in Russia almost a hundred 
years ago, in 1828. His mother, who was a 
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Russian princess, died ‘when he was a baby. 
Leo’s father, Count Tolstoy, died when he 
was nine years old. Their home, Yasnaya 
Polyana (which means “Bright Glade” in 
Russian), was a piece of land in the country 
which had a river and four lakes upon it. 
The four brothers and their small sister lived 
in a large wooden house surrounded by woods 
and avenues of 

lime trees. After 

the death of the 

mother, gentle 

Aunt Tatiana 

took care of the 

children. They 

did not goto 

school, but were 

taught at home 

by a young uni- 

versity student, 

who lived with 

them. Here the 

children learned 

the pleasure of a 

quiet out-of-door 

life. Aunt Tati-. 

ana used to wel- 

come all sorts of 

beggars, pilgrims, 

monks, and nuns, 

whom other peo- 

ple despised. In 

this way the Tol- 

stoy children learned to be kind to everybody. 
Leo was given his first riding lesson when he 
was still a very small boy. In fact, the riding 
master thought he was too small to sit upon 
ahorse. But Leo wanted toride! The horse 
had taken but only a few steps when Leo 
tumbled off. Yet, although bruised and 
badly frightened, Leo begged to be lifted into 
the saddle once more. Leo was so deter- 
mined to learn that he soon became an excel- 
lent horseman. Now that Leo knew how to 
ride well, he made his broken-down old horse, 
Voornék, gallop. One day the stable man 
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pointed out to him that the horse was panting 
for breath. Kind-hearted Leo threw his arms 
around the horse’s lean old neck, and kissed 
him and begged his pardon. 

Little Leo, whom no one had thought to 
be clever, grew up to be a great author. 

After he graduated from the university, he 
joined the Russian army and went to the war 
in the Crimea. 
Here he saw 
thousands of men 
dying. It made 
him dislike all 
war. Hewrotea 
book about it. 
He soon became 
known as one of 
the greatest 
novelists and 
thinkers of his 
time. 

In Russia peo- 
ple who worked 
on the large farms 
were treated 
much as slaves. 
They had to work 
for their masters 
and obey them. 
Tolstoy began to 
work to have 
these poor people 








made free. In 

1861 they were freed by the Czar. But Tol- 
stoy still wanted to help the poor people. He 
taught their children in schools. As there 
were few books for children Leo Tolstoy wrote 
the classroom stories himself. 

These tales for children, like some of his 
grown-up stories, teach people to lead a simple 
life, to live out-of-doors, to love one another, 
like “‘Ant Brothers,” and to avoid war. One 
of Leo’s best child stories tells how three little 
devils and an old devil tried to tempt foolish 
Ivan with gold and with armies, but Ivan 
was too stupid to understand what they were 
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for. He stood his soldiers up in a row and 
told them to sing. This story is sometimes 
called “Ivan the Fool” and sometimes 
“Skazka.”’ 

Tolstoy had many children of hisown. He 
used to play all sorts of. games with them. 
When the boys were cross, sometimes he 
would spring up from his chair suddenly, and 
with one arm 
raised in the air, 
would gallop 
around the table 
as fast as he 
could. All the 
children would 
jump up and 
gallop after him, 
waving their 
hands. Around 
the room they 
would go and 
when they would 
stop, panting, 
everyone would 
be happy again. 

Toward the 
end of his life this 
father, who was 
such a gay com- 
panion, grew 
stern. More and 
more he thought 
it his duty to 
share the heavy labors of the peasants (poor 
people who worked on farms). He dressed 
in a peasant’s smock and spent the day mak- 
ing hay, cutting wood, or piowing. He 
learned to make boots from a shoemaker. 
He was a very famous man; people came from 
many countries to visit him; but he cared 
nothing for renown. He wrote no more great 
novels; he cared only to teach people to live 
according to the Golden Rule. He died 
fourteen years ago—a very old man. He was 
one of the greatest writers and thinkers of the 
last hundred years. 
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HERE were four little brother bears 
who lived in Cave Cottage at the edge 
of Woodland Grove. 

The four little brother bears were always 
together. 
When they went to the Hollow Stump School 
House, they took hold of each other’s paws 
and walked there together. And Miss Brown 
Bear, the lady bear teacher, let them have 
four little seats all in a row. 

When they read from their 
tree bark 
readers, they 
all read to- 
gether. They 
sang together 
and played 
together. 

One day 
Miss Brown 
Bear, the lady 
bear teacher, 
said to the 
bear children, 
“Put your 
paws on your 
desks, chil- 
dren, and lis- 
ten tome. I 
have some- 
thing nice to 
tell you. We 
are to have a 
vacation. We 
will have no 
school for a 
week. Day 































































































Wherever one went, they all went.. 
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THE FOUR LITTLE 
BROTHER BEARS 


By ANNA WILLIAMS ARNETT 
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after tomorrow will be Christmas. 
the reason we are to have a vacation.” 
Then all the little bear children clapped 


That is 


their paws and said, “‘Goodie, goodie! 
rah for Christmas!” 

On the way home all the little bear children 
began to talk about the fun that they would 
have, hanging up their stockings for Santa 
Claus to fill with sweet things toeat. Now the 
‘ four little brother bears had never 
LO before heard of Santa Claus. They 

* had no stockings for him to fill. 

The bear 
children told 
them that 
Santa Claus 
never stopped 
A 4 at places ex- 
pleat, cept where 
there were 

stockings 
hanging up. 
If they had 
no stockings 
to hang up, 
then Santa 
Claus would 
not leave 
them any 
sweet things 
to eat. You 
know bears 
are as fond of 
sweet things 
as little boys 
and girls are. 
the four little 


Hur- 
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brother bears got home, they talked it over 
and determined to get each of them a stocking 
to hang up Christmas Eve. So the next 
morning they started out to hunt stockings. 

As they were passing under a large tree 
Chippie Squirrel threw a nut and hit the 
Biggest Little Bear on the nose. 

“Ouch!” said Biggest Little Bear, and 
rubbed his 
nose with his 
paw. 

“Hello, you 
four little 
bears! Where 
are you go- 
ing?’’ called 
Chippie 
Squirrel. 

““‘We are 
looking for 
stockings. 
Please tell us 
where we can 
find them,’’ 
said the Mid- 
dle Sized 
Brother Bear. 

‘‘Why do 
you want 
stockings?’’ 
asked Chippie 
Squirrel. 
‘“‘Are your 
feet cold?” 

**No, our 
feet are not 
cold, but we need stockings to hang up Christ- 
mas Eve for Santa Claus to put sweet things 
in,” explained the Smallest Brother Bear. 

““Go and ask Mr. Billy Goat. I saw him 
eating one once,” said Chippie Squirrel. 

“Thank you,” said the four brother bears, 
and they started to Goat Cliff where Mr. Billy 
Goat lived. 

They saw him standing on a rock and called 
to him, “Please, Mr. Billy Goat, can you tell 
us where we can find some stockings?”’ 

Mr. Billy Goat pulled his whiskers and 
thought a while, then said, “I found one once 
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down by the pond after some boys had gone 
in swimming. It was hanging on a bush. I 
ate it, but it made me very thirsty. I think 
you can find something better to eat than 
stockings.”’ 

“Oh, we don’t want them to eat,” said the 


four brother bears. ‘We want to hang them 
up for Santa Claus to put sweet things in.” 
“ Very well, 


then,’’ said 
Mr. Billy 
Goat, “if you 
Why eae) will go down 
AS. to the pond 
you may find 
some growing 
on the bushes 
there.” 

“Oh, thank 
you, Mr. 
Billy Goat,” 
said the four 
brother bears, 
and they hur- 
ried to the 
pond. But 
they looked 
and looked all 
through the 
bushes and 

not a stock- 
ing could 
they find. 

Mr. Frog 
heard them 
talking and 
came up to see what was the matter. 

“Oh, Mr. Frog, can you tell us where to 
find some stockings?” they asked. 

Mr. Frog cleared his throat and croaked 
two or three croaks. Then he said, “ You will 
find stockings on two-legged animals. One of 
them passed by here only a few minutes ago. 
He went up to that big house you see on the 
hill.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Frog,” said the four 
little bears. 

Then they hurried as fast as they could, for 
it was almost dark. They went up the path 

(Continued on page 802) 
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Shirts enjoy the gentle dousing 
in Fels-Naptha soapy water. It 
sets them free from dirt, and 
they retain their youthful color. 


Baby's 
rompers are 


é delightedtoes- 

. —_—~ cape destruc- 

— tive rubbing. 

- os- Nees 

makes them 

clones could talk ~ te 


sweet by 
soaking 


they might say: “We don’t mind you little 
folks getting us so dirty at play, if your 
mother will only treat us gently when she 
washes us. 


“We can stand the dirt that you get 
ground into us if mother will use 
Fels-Naptha Soap. For the naptha quickly 
makes the dirt let go. And when 
Fels-Naptha says Let go! the dirt knows 
it had better behave. It gets so scared it 
just drops right out of your little rompers 
and stockings n'everything. Scoukinns tue then ates 


rr Fels-Naptha a real test. Yet all 
It leaves them as clean as they were the dirt perspiration and odors 


fetely tak 
when mother first dressed you up sweet and ~~ 
clean for the afternoon. 


‘Fels-Naptha is a good friend to your 

clothes! And to your mother! It does a 

lot of work that she would have to do her- 

self, if Fels-Naptha wasn’t there. That's 

Smell the naptha in why so many little girls’ mothers say that 
Fels-Naptha nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha.” 


mother to send 2c in stamps for a aa , 
. dear little sample bar of Fels-Naptha. Teaties and genuine naptha ae 
Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia in the red-and-green wrapper y 


© 1924, Fels & Co. it in the convenient ten-bar carton. 


Philadelphia 


FELS-NAP 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
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Tootsietoy Furniture has furniture for every 

room in the doll house — Parlor, Bedroom, 

Bath, Dining Room and Kitchen. $1 each 

room, or $5 for 5 rooms, each set packed 
in a beautifully colored box 


Parlor Suite—7 pieces—Davenport, Rocker, Chair, 
Table, Floor Lamp, Victrola, Table Lamp . $1.00 


Bathroom Set — 8 pieces — Bathtub, Basin, Stool, 
Cabinet, Two Chairs, Two Towel Racks . $1.00 


=I 
Kitchen Set— : 


Here’s Something Every Girl 
Who Has a Doll Will Love 


x5 
aoSiSls TO). 
FURNITURE 
Girls who have Tootsietoy Doll House Furniture 


to play with can be happy all day long. There are so many 

ways to play with it. And it’s made to the scale of two-thirds of an inch 

to the foot, just exactly like grown-ups furniture with upholstery and in all 
the new styles 


Show this ad to your dealer or ask for it by name, and if he hasn’t got Tootsietoy 

Furniture, send us $1 for one Set, any room you choose, or $5 for the complete 

set of 5 rooms. Or send us your name and address and we will send you 
literature telling all about this wonderful furniture 


DOWST BROTHERS COMPANY 


124 ANN STREET ~ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











THE MUSIC CLUB’S CHRISTMAS EVE 


By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Public School Music of New York City 


HRISTMAS EVE! How lovely and 
€ sweet the chimes from the big stone 

church sounded as they called out 
clear and loud, “Come All Ye Faithful.” 
Uncle Jerome was standing in the doorway 
of his little music shop, waiting for Lorraine 
and her friends. How grand he looked in 
his great coat with a large fur collar! It had 
been snowing and the streets were pure and 
white. 

What an evening for all children—‘“ Holy 
Night, Silent Night’”—and his eyes watched 
the Star of the East—the same star that 
guided the three wise men centuries ago. 
Uncle Jerome had arranged a gift for each 
member of the club and he was pleased. 

Soon the happy voices of his little friends 
were heard coming down the street. ‘“‘ Merry 
Christmas, Uncle Jerome,” and they all 
rushed up to him, each one trying to get there 
first. 


“Here is our gift to you.” It was a large 
package. When he opened it there was a 
beautiful picture of the three wise kings who 
followed the star—Melchior, Caspar and 
Baltazar. 

“Children, it is beautiful—just what I 
needed in my studio. Come in and receive 
my Offerings to you.” 

Inside the shop and the studio there was 
the real atmosphere of Christmas. Uncle 
Jerome had placed holly wreaths all around, 






and in the corner near the piano was a small 
Christmas tree, lighted. Soon the presents 
were distributed. Lorraine was delighted. 
Her gift was “Album for the Young,” by 
Schumann—just the music she wanted. Bess 
got a book—“‘Stories of Great Composers,” 
and John, a statue of Mozart, when a boy. 
Tommy received a violin. He wanted to 
learn to play like Uncle Jerome. 


“Now, my dears, we must sing the Christ- 
mas song that tells the story of your lovely 
picture.” And seating himself at the piano 
he played slowly while the children sang: 


We three Kings of Orient are 

Bearing gifts, we traverse afar, 

Field and fountain, moor and mountain, 
Following yonder star. 


Oh, star of wonder, star of night, 
Star with royal duty bright, 
Westward leading, still proceeding, 
Guide us to thy perfect light. 


Born a King on Bethlehem plain, 
Gold I bring to crown him again, 
King forever, ceasing néver, 
Over us all to reign. 


Glorious now, behold him arise. 
King and God and sacrifice, 
Heaven sing “ Hallelujah,” 
“*Hallelujah,” the earth replies. 


“Children,” said Uncle Jerome, ‘‘for cen- 
turies and centuries, Christmas Eve has been 
celebrated as the night upon which the Christ 
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Child was born. The wise kings brought 
their gifts to the stable at Bethlehem, and 
ever since friends have exchanged gifts as a 
token of love. A long time ago a clever per- 
son conceived this wonderful spirit of giving, 
in a very merry, fat person called Santa Claus, 
He is the spirit of Christmas for little children. 
He brings the gifts, he dresses the tree and puts 
all the candy and 
goodies around. 
He is the spirit of 
giving, but we 
must never for- 
get the wonderful 
spirit of devotion 
to the Star of the 
East, because it 
brought us that 
wonderful mes- 
sage, ‘Peace on 
earth, good will 
to men.’ 

“It is nearly 


time for the song 
service in the 
public square,” 
he went on. 
‘“‘We must hurry 
over and see and 


hear. There is 

to be a great cho- 

rus of singers who 

will praise God and the spirit of Christmas.” 
Soon they were on their way. A great 

crowd had gathered. The public Christmas 

tree was a blaze of colored lights. At the top 

was the white star in imitation of the old 

legend. A group of young boys and older 

men, dressed in ancient costumes of old Eng- 

land, were walking up and down in front of 

the crowd singing the carol: 


God rest ye merry, gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay, 

For Jesus Christ our Saviour 

Was born upon this day. 
s «+ # *& 

O tidings of comfort and joy 
Comfort and Joy! 

O tidings of comfort and joy! 
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From God, our Heav’nly Father 
A blessed angel came, 

And unto certain shepherds 
Bro’t tidings of the same, 

How that in Bethiehem was born 
The Son of God by name. 


* * * * 
The shepherds at these tidings 
Rejoiced much in mind, 
And left their flocks a-feeding 
In tempest, storm and wind, 

And went to Beth- 
lehem straight- 
way 

The Blessed Babe 
to find. 
Tommy and 
John were de- 
lighted. The 
joy of all was 
sincere. 
Suddenly the 
band started and 
everyone sang, 

‘‘Come All Ye 

Faithful.” There 

were others in 

the crowd who 
sang, ‘‘Adeste 

Fidelis” to the 

same melody. 

It was beautiful. 

Soon the band 
started to play 

“O Little Town 

of Bethlehem.”’ 

Everyone sang, and how real it all seemed. 
By this time little John and Bess were getting 
tired, so everyone hurried over to Lorraine’s 
home to get the big surprise of seeing the 
tree in the living room lighted. 

Her mother greeted the little group at the 
door. “Merry Christmas, every one,”’ she 
called, and back came the joyous response, 
“Merry, merry Christmas.” The tree was 
adorned with silver tinsel and threads hang- 
ing like lace. All the house lights were out, 
and Uncle Jerome lighted the candles on the 
side wall, just as in the old days. Every- 
thing was still—what a beautiful night it was! 
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Slowly the strains came from the piano: 


Silent night! holy night! 
All is calm, all is bright! 
Round yon virgin mother and child! 
Holy Infant, so tender and mild, 
Sleep in heavenly peace, 
Sleep in heavenly peace! 
Silent night! holy 
night! 
Shepherds quake at 
the sight! 
Glories stream from 
heaven afar, 
Heav’nly hosts sing 
Alleluia, 
Christ the Saviour 
is born, 
Christ the Saviour 
is born. 


Silent night! holy 
night! 

Son of God, love’s 
pure light, 

Radiant beamsfrom 
Thy holy face 

With the dawn of 
redeeming grace, 

Jesus, Lord, at Thy 


Jesus, Lord, at Thy 
birth. 

Never did the 
carol sound 
sweeter than it 
did that night. 

Then the little 
group danced around the tree in merry mood, 
and they were delighted to see that Uncle 
Jerome was enjoying the celebration as much 
as any of them. That was one of the things 
that made the members of the little music 
club love their Uncle Jerome so much—he 
was always ready to enter into their pleasures 
with such boyish enthusiasm and delight. 

Gifts were exchanged. Of course, each of 
them had to see the beautiful presents that 
the others had received, and everybody then 
and there had to thank the ones who had 
remembered them. 

But they were tired. Lorraine’s mother 
knew that and it was only her gentle warning 
that sent them all home for the sleep that 
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would refresh them for Christmas day. 

At midnight Uncle Jerome was again stand- 
ing in the doorway of his studio. The stars 
were shining—the bell in the tower of the 
great stone church was striking the mid- 
night hour. 


It was then-the chimes started: 


It came upon -the 
midnight clear, 
That glorious song 
of old, 

From angels bend- 
ing near the earth 

To touch their 
harps of gold; 

Peace on earth, 
good will to men, 

From heaven’s all 
gracious King; 

The earth in solemn 
stillness lay 

To hear the angels 
sing. 

Refrain 

Glory in the high- 
est, glory! 

Glory be to God 
most high! 

Peace on earth, 
good will from 
heav’n, 

Reaching far as 
man is found; 

Souls redeemed and 
sins forgiven, 

Loud our golden 
harpsshall sound; 

Christ is born; the 
great Anointed! 

Heav’n and earth His praises sing! 

O receive—Whom God appointed 

For your Prophet, Priest and King. 


Ye beneath life’s crushing load, 
Whose forms are bending low, 

Who toil along the climbing way 
With painful steps and slow! 

Look now, for glad and golden hours, 
Come swiftly on the wing: 

O rest beside the weary road, 

And hear the angels sing. 


The chorus was exalting, “Peace on earth, 
good will to men, from heaven’s all gra- 
cious King.” Uncle Jerome was half singing 
to himself, and four peaceful little music 
lovers were dreaming of Melchior, Caspar 
and Baltazar. 





. TOYS T. 
v pbhens Skill and Strength 


for youthful muscles 


through this fascinating 
indoor and outdoor game 


A LITTLE brother to Pitch ‘em and a genuine 
Horse-Shoe game. Fascinating and great fun. 
Consists of small green metal plate and nickeled 

. two felt pads, four polished aluminum Horse- 

oes, and two aluminum disks the size of half 
dollars. Horse-Shoes are placed on felt pads at 
equal distance from stake and flipped towards it 
by the disks similar to tidledywinks. Possible to 
develop great skill in obtaining ringers, leaners, 
etc. oring the same as in other Horse-Shoe 
— Directions included in each game. 


A POWERFUL and realistic slow-motion 
co tractor in miniature. Enamel 
in red and black with nickel plated disk wheels. 
Fitted with strong patented caterpillar belts which 
will NOT mar the furniture or floors as they pass 
over them, but which insure excellent traction. 
Fitted with coupling device for attaching vari- 
colored trailers, which in turn are equipped with 
coupling devices. Tractor and trailers capable 
of hauling as much as 40 Ibs. Great fun for children 
to load and unload this tractor train. Equipped 
with brake lever and removable operators seat. 
Large key for easy winding. ; Motor mechanically 
perfect and guaranteed. 914 


and 414 inches wide. Price 
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“SI7CR EM” 


Jhe ORIGINAL 


Rubber Horseshoe game 


OUR child—every growing boy and girl—-needs 

pleasure-giving exercise like Pitch’em. Exercise 
that brings skill and strength to youthful arms and 
legs, poise and co-ordination to the 


body, accuracy and keenness to the 
eye. Exercise for rainor shine. Con- 
sists of four moulded rubber Horse- 


Shoes (pony size), two green enameled metal plates 
with rounded corners and nickel plated pegs. Played 
according to regular American Horse-Shoe $100 
Rules which are printed on cover of box. Price 


66 GYM” HORSE-SHOES 
for grown-ups 

FoR use in gymnasium, out-of-doors, picnics, 
lawn parties, and on vacation trips by those 
who ae to play Horse-Shoes without the 
inconvenience experienced with steel shoes. 
A boon to golfers on rainy days at the club. 
Consists of ES our regulation size rubber Horse- 
hoes, reinforced with steel and two nickel 


ated steel pegs with metal bases. 


At Your Toy Dealer—or Send the Coupon 


Most toy dealers carry Walbert games and toys. If your 
dealer doesn’t, fill out the coupon below and send it for the 
games you want. If you aren’t pleased with Walbert toys in 
every way, we will gladly refund your money. Prompt delivery. 


WALBERT MANUFACTURING CO. CHICAGO 





WALBERT MANUFACTURING CO., 935 Wrightwood Avenue, Chicago 
Please mail at once— 


Pitch ‘em ”* Horse- re R Wiehe epee” 4 Zor | 
at $1.00 Pe oe at $2.00 C] 

Enclosed please find $ for games ae sae as checked above. 1 tae 
i yee ~ refund my money if, for any reason, I should return the toys or games to you 
within 5 days. 
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KICK IT OUT 


By Dr. EMMETT DUNN ANGELL—The Play Man 


Author of “‘Play, A Book of Games,” 


DON’T believe that there are any kids 

in the world quite so lucky as we are,” 

said Jack Randolph to his most par- 
ticular chum, Bert Lane. 

“You bet,” agreed Bert as he squinted 
with a professional air at the eye splice almost 
completed on the piece of rope in his hand. 
“Say!” he continued, “‘of course I know it’s 
tough luck to have a school burn up, but if 
a school had to burn up, it was good it was 
in our town where Mr. Rockly lives, for if he 
hadn’t lived there and hadn’t been president 
of this steamship line, we would have been 
going to school in the church or in somebody’s 
house or somewheres. And, gee!” he ex- 
claimed exultantly, “here we are on a real 
ship and all the rest of the bunch are here 
and Miss Frazier and Toppo. I guess we are 
the luckiest kids in the world!” 

Bert and Jack had every reason to believe 
in their luck, for the conflagration which had 
destroyed their school had suggested to Mr. 
Rockly the plan that resulted in giving a 
sea voyage to Bert, Jack, Carol, Elizabeth, 
Phyllis Rockly, Dip Streeter and several 
others of the happy crowd who were devoted 
to Toppo and his games. It wasn’t all play, 
however, for Miss Frazier had been invited, 
and each morning the deck of the ship served 


“Cage Ball Book,” *‘ 


Real Games for Real Kids,” etc. 


as a schoolroom and it was such a fascinating 
way to attend school that their teacher was 
more than pleased with the progress they 
made. Beautiful weather with sunny days 
had made their ship life delightful, and as 
the sturdy freighter made its slow progress 
towards southern waters, the children, with 
their school and games and the yarns which 
some of the old sailors would tell, were in a 
state of constant happiness. 

Andy Miller’s father was captain of the 
ship, and because he was a real seaman, he 
was anxious that his own son and his son’s 
chums should learn something of his own 
profession. He had, therefore, given each 
of the boys an opportunity to “stand a watch 
at the wheel” and as each of them took his 
turn in steering the ship, the pride they felt 
was real and sincere. There are very few 
boys in the world who haven’t hidden some- 
where the ambition to hold the throttle of a 
locomotive or stand at the wheel of a ship 
at sea. 

Yes, the youngsters were lucky, and not 
only lucky but excited, for after their days 
at sea, Captain Miller had assured them that 
sometime in the night they would be close 
to the island of Haiti, and there was an 
eagerness to be the first’ to sight land. When 











supper time came, Carol and Elizabeth could 
hardly be persuaded to go below, for they 
were afraid that the land would pop in sight 
while they were below deck, but the cap- 
tain’s assurance that ten o’clock would first 
bring land into view reconciled them to 
even a brief absence from the deck. 

““Gee, we won’t 
see land at all,” 
mourned Billy 
Foster, “for we 
have to go to bed 
at nine o'clock.” 

“That is tough,” 
laughed Toppo, 
“but we've got 
to stick to rules, 
haven’t we, Miss 
Frazier?”’ 

Miss Frazier 
agreed, and when 
nine o’clock came 
the children 
“turned in,’’ 
though they 
couldn’t conceal 
their disappoint- 
ment. But they 
had no sooner 
crawled into their 
bunks than a 
small boy, who 
looked very much 
like Jack Ran- 
dolph, emerged 
and made a whis- 
pering trip to all the state rooms. A ghostly 
crowd of youngsters stole stealthily through 
the passageway to the deck, and then with 
a quick look for possible interference they 
scurried to the shadowly side of a life boat. 
It was difficult to keep concealed for it was a 
gorgeous tropical night, and the stars seemed 
bigger than any stars they had ever seen, and 
there were certainly more of them. They 
might have effected their concealment, how- 
ever, had it not been for the giggles that Mary 
Emily couldn’t suppress. 

“By the great horn spoon,” shouted Cap- 
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tain Miller, as he yanked Dip Streeter out 
onto the open deck. “What is this—a 
mutiny?” 

“‘Looks like it,’’ said Toppo, trying to look 
serious, “and I guess we’ll have to punish 
them by making them sit in a row on the 
deck here until some one of them sights land.” 

It wasn’t until 
the next day that 
the youngsters 
found out that 
it was Toppo’s 
plan to have Jack 
sneak around to 
the various 
rooms and bring 
them up on deck 
for their first 
view of Haiti. 
It was really a 
glorious sight, 
for as the dark 
tree-covered hills 
of this strange 
country came 
into view, a mag- 
nificent moon, 
bigger than any 
moon that they 
had ever seen in 
the north, rose 
like a great fire 
balloon over the 
crest of the high- 
est mountain, 
and as they came 
closer to this mysterious land they saw 
innumerable fires dotting the hillsides, which 
the captain told them were the camps of the 
charcoal burners. 

When they awoke, they had a thrilling two 
hours as the ship maneuvered into the harbor 
and eventually tied up at the dock at Port- 
au-Prince. Dark-skinned natives gathered on 
the dock, offering great baskets of fruit for 
insignificant prices. There were others who 
had parrots and cockatoos for sale. Curious 
bands of natives, led by savage looking lead- 
ers pounding on an iron triangle, carried bags 
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of coffee to the rhythm of this strange music. 

While the eager-eyed youngsters were gaz- 
ing at this new and interesting life, a tall 
Englishman, very much bronzed, rushed up 
the gangway, and greeting Captain Miller 
cordially, said, “I got your radiogram and 
the kids on the island are all delighted. I’ve 
got a rig and we'll give the youngsters a spin 
around town and then out to the plantation.” 

Captain Miller introduced his enthusiastic 
passengers to Mr. Bradley, whom he explained 
was an Englishman and a plantation owner 
who had two fine children of his own and 
had agreed to entertain them their one day 
on shore. There was no hesitation about 
accepting this invitation and in a few minutes 
all of them, including Toppo and Miss Frazier, 
were crowded into a big wagon and viewing 
with excited interest their first foreign country. 
They went to the great market where hun- 
dreds of natives squatted on the ground in 
front of a little pile of produce which they 
sold. They saw men and women moving 
around through the town streets with great 
baskets or odd-shaped bundles balanced easily 








on their heads. They saw the president’s 
palace, which was the only building in town 
with glass windows, and then out of the town, 
along beautiful winding roads with coco 
palms and tropical vegetation lining the high- 
way, they headed toward Mr. Bradley’s 
plantation. 

Their eagerness was matched by the eager- 
ness of the crowd of children gathered in 
front of the great rambling mansion where 
Mr. Bradley made his home. They had been 
invited to meet Toppo and his friends, and 
had come in from plantations, some of them 
many miles away. It didn’t take long to get 
acquainted and the island children and those 
from America were soon chattering with all 
the animated vigor of boys and girls who had 
been life-long friends. When they had been 
shown all of the interesting features of a 
Haitian coffee plantation, Toppo was pressed 
into service, for the island children had been 
well informed as to the record of the famous 
ex-clown and they wanted to play some of 
his games. For an hour Toppo taught many 
of the old games, for he said, ““Every game 
(Continued on page 811) 


Two million families prefer 
this wholesome drink 


made instantly in the cup 


BOlLING WATER—Instant Postum in the cup—cream and 
sugar—and you have, steaming hot before you, the favorite 
mealtime drink in 2,000,000 American homes. 

Whole wheat and bran—life-giving grain—skillfully blended 
and roasted! Pour fresh boiling water into the cup, and watch the 
deep, warm color rise to the surface as you stir. Now just a little 
sugar—most people think a teaspoonful is enough—then add the 
cream, stirring it in until the drink has a rich golden tone. 

Now taste it! Sense the full, delicious flavor of the grain. Judge 
it for ztself—it is not an imitation of any other drink—but a won- 
derful drink in its own right. A drink which is all wheat—and 
wheat is the best-liked food in the world! 

Postum is economical! It costs much less than most other drinks, 
and it takes the place of other drinks for every member of the 
family, every meal of the day—for it contains no drug stimulant. 

Remember, this is a healthful drink. There isn’t a trace of 
caffein in it. You can enjoy it late at night as well as in the 
morning. You know that you are acting in accordance with 
health and efficiency, instead of risking sleeplessness, taut nerves, 
indigestion, and headache. 

In the interest of health and economy, we want you to make a 
thirty-day test of Postum. We will give you, free, your first 
week’s supply of Postum for this thirty-day test. And we will 
have Carrie Blanchard, famous food demonstrator, send you her 
own directions for preparing it in the most delicious way. 

Accept Carrie Blanchard’s offer! 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“T want you to try Postum for thirty days. I want to start you 
out on your test by giving you your first week’s supply. 

“Tt seems to me that it would be a wise plan for mothers, 
particularly, to think of this test in connection with the health 
of their families. 

“Will you send me your name and address? Tell me which kind 
you prefer—Instant Postum or Postum Cereal (the kind you 
boil). I’ll see that you get the first week’s supply right away.” 


FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


© 1924, P.C.Co. 


Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send me, without cost or 
obligation, the first week’s supply o 


Instant Postum o : 
Seton Cubkin a Check which you prefer 


tees a I ae 


In Candda, sdadsens Canastan Postum Cereat Co., be 7 
ront St., East, Toronto, Ontario 
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WHO’S WHO IN THE ZOO 


Number XVIII 
By RUTH BRADFORD 


ERRY CHRISTMAS! Did you hear 

my lovely song from the pine tree tops 
today? I hope so, because it is a nice sort 
of a Christmas carol from Birdland and 
always makes children extra happy when they 
hear it. 

I’m almost a fairy bird, you know, even 
though I have got a long scientific name, 
REGULUS CALENDULA. I’msotiny and 
people are always surprised when they dis- 
cover a little bird sprite like me singing such 
a loud cheerful song. 

My family nest in beautiful evergreen for- 
ests in the far north—up near Santa Claus 
Junction, you know. But in the autumn and 
winter and even in the early spring you'll 
find us merrily fluttering all over the United 
States. And if you look closely you'll see the 
men of our family uncovering our bright- 
colored crests-—whenever we want to. 

And farmers are so glad to see us. You 
know we eat poison ivy seeds and weed seeds 
and scale insects and lots of other real insect 
pests. 

So don’t you think that we are real joy- 
givers, too? 


WHIRLIGIG-BEETLE 


C. LINDSAY McCOY 


ERE, if you please, is a Whirligig 
Dressed in a blue-black middy; 
He whirls about on the water top, 
Acting strange and giddy. 


He cannot breathe as the fishes do 
And so he must take great care 

To carry with him under his wing, 
A tiny bubble of air. 
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The best page and answer by a girl wins a prize 
and so does the best page and answer by a boy. 
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NUMBER EIGHTEEN 


Read about me on the preceding 
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colors. Send me before December 12 to Ruth 


Bradford, CHILD LIFE, Rand M¢Nally & Company, 


page, guess my name and color me in my reall 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, III. 


December, 1924 
Dear Children: 
truly 
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WHO'S WHO 
IN THE ZOO 


OCTOBER 
COLOR CONTEST 


THE GOBLIN’S GLEN od ee 
A Story of Childhood's Wonderland PUDDING LANE eed tee oe 
By HAROLD GAZE By SARAH ADDINGTON ae EB panacea black ar 
A delightful wonder-book, beautifully Twelve original and whimsical tales of aa : : ’ 
illustrated with six charming pictures the adventures that happened to the In winter the color is white. 
in full color by the author, that tells of Mother Goose children who lived in 
the strange sights and strange adven- Pudding Lane. Illustrated. For $700 WINNERS 


tures of two children and their uncle boys and girls 6 to 12 Sylvia Stevens. 1101 Nicola St., Vancou- 
on their journey through the Goblin’s 


ARN es : 
Glen, and calls to mind the charming BILLY MINK ae Ts 


nonsense of Lewis Carroll’s classic, By THORNTON W. BURGESS William G. Aldridge, Lyells, Virginia, 
“Alice in Wonderland.” age 5. 


1s and girl The first volume in a new series of 
wc at cata durtiel Burgess books, which deals with the Bertha B. B HONOR ROLL 
. Drown 


animals living in and around the Smil- | Virginia Biddl 
RUFFS AND POMPONS ing Pool. Illustrated in color by Harri- Vie et. Bernstein 
By BEULAH KING son Cady. For boys and girls $150 — —- 
Finney Foo, the clown doll in the toy- 7% oe Ts anes 
shop, goes out into the world to finda THE FRIENDS OF ar 
a or the little China Lady and has DIGGELDY DAN 
the strangest adventures that happened. 
toatoy. Illustrated by Maurice $750 By EDWIN P. NORWOOD 
Day. For boys and girls 6 to 10. a The wonderful circu8 clown and his ‘a reg See, > 
ee — go, to a the nae = illi Jone Wenseah Roller 
THE VALLEY OF ungleland. ustrated in color n Owen Sexsmith 
A. Conway Peyton. For boys larriet Franklin Audrey May Shaw 
COLOR-DAYS ond git 7 1 12 ee eee. 
Face ee Jone end THE_KELPIES eta heel Sg 
e strange adventures of Jane an Thomas 
David, who were taken in charge by By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL 


i filge Walk 
Burr, the fairy, while their parents were A jolly book, about the creatures that ile Haisley ‘Adrienne White 


away for a few days. Illustrated in live at the bottom of the sea: Jllus- | Kathleen Kerford MaryVirginie Woodworth 
color by Alice Bolam Preston. & 250 trated in color by Clara Atwood $100 — 
For boys and girls 6 to 10 — Fitts. For boys and girls 4 to 8. eke 


The Beacon Hill Bookshelf 

; FEEDING THE BIRDS 
Some of the best of our books for boys and girls ten years old or more, 
published in the most attractive possible form—printed from new type MARY CAROLYN DAVIES 
of good size, beautifully illustrated in full color by famous artists, hand- ad . 
somely bound and reasonably priced. The series is inaugurated this IRDS in winter like to eat 
autumn with seven books that are established favorites, endorsed by Bits of bread and suet, “Tweet! 
children’s librarians, and one new book. Let us send you, free of charge, | That's their“’Thank you” as they fly. 
our beautifully illustrated circular featuring this series. They’ll come back, though, by 


LITTLE WOMEN: or Meg, Jo, THE STORY OF ROLF AND E and by. b’ th Jateful 

Beth and Amy. THE VIKING’S BOW very crumb ¢ to them a plateful, 

By LOUISA M. ALCOTT By ALLEN FRENCH And these guests are, oh, so grate- 
With eight illustrations in coior by With five illustrations in color by Henry ful! 

illcox Smith. Pitz. 


: 
LITTLE MEN: Life at Plum- 
field with Jo’s Boys. WHAT KATY DID 


ee 2 eee By SUSAN COOLIDGE MY GRAY-BLUE KITTEN 
With eight illustrations in color by With five illustrations in color by Ralph MARY CAROLYN DAVIES 


den See GRAY-BLUE kitten 
NELLY’S SILVER MINE A DAUGHTER OF THE RICH With, giapsblae ears, 
By HELEN HUNT JACKSON By MARY E. WALLER Gas oleh tam 

With illustrati i lor by . : : ‘ ° 

hn has pt deter tree ae 7 When I have tears. 
MARTIN HYDE, THE DUKE’S And on the days 
MESSENGER THE BOY WHALEMAN Winns Suen i 
By JOHN MASEFIELD By GEORGE F. TUCKER A se kitten 

With eight illustrations in black and With five illustrations in color by George gray 

tint by T C. Dugdale Abison. Comes to play. 

8 volumes. Illustrated in color. 8vo. Cloth. Each volume $2.00. O gray-blue kitten! 


Our catalogue of “Books for Boys and Girls What would I do 
All Ages” will be sent free on r st 
_ Sree ‘ uk If there were I, 


€<eb5| LITTLE BROWN &CO. Publishers, BOSTON \EQY7 And there weren’t you? 


John 
Carl B. Pfeiffer, Jr. 
Doroth: 


iH 


Jessie 
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THE NEIGHBORHOOD 
CHRISTMAS 


(Continued from page 740) 


This tree was so tall that it 
touched the ceiling, and when the 
lights were all out, except those on 
the tree, you could look at the star 
twinkling up in the very tip-top 
branch and imagine that the tree 
reached to the sky. 

Pretty soon Santa came jingling 
in, with the reindeer’s bells on his 
arm, to give out: the presents. 

“Am I a bit late in getting here, 
friends?” he asked. ‘“‘And does 
my pack look a bit small for all this 
crowd? Well, look where I’ve 
been!’”’ He pointed at the frosted 
east windows of the hall. “Can 
you see all those other children over 
there—children across the sea? 
Over in Greece and Syria and 
Armenia and to all the world I 
went—to little motherless kiddies 
and to all other children I took some 
Christmas trees, too~—pretty well 
loaded with good things, some of 
them were! You folks have got the 
joy of real Christmas giving in your 
hearts, and at home you’ve got 
warmth and comfort and good 
cheer. But Christmas wouldn’t be 
Christmas without some presents. 
Andy Wright, step up here, sir!” 

Andy’s present was a red necktie. 
It certainly is astonishing what 
mothers can do with ten cents, if 
they look through their piece bags 
and ransack their attics. Dolly’s 
ruffled apron and Harriet’s sewing 
bag, and the linen cuff and collar 
sets that Teacher helped the girls 
to make, and the bird-boxes she’d 
helped the boys make—they were all 
splendid presents. And yet not one 
of them cost more than ten cents. 

“This is the best Christmas I 
ever had,”” Lawyer Bates told Dolly 
before he went home, with a bird- 
box hugged tight under his arm. 
“‘T hear it was your idea, so I want 
to thank you.” 

Dolly looked up at him shyly. 
“‘I guess it was mostly Mommie’s 
idea,” she said, ‘“‘and Teacher’s, and 
Harriet’s mother’s—and—and— 
everybody’s. But it seems as if 
our Saviour’s birthday ought to be 
for everybody, doesn’t it?” 

“‘It does,” said Mr. Bates. “‘And 
I guess from now on it will be that 
way in these parts.” 
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CABINET 





How Your Little Girl 
Would Delight in This! 


A real kitchen cabinet—built just 
her size! 

See that roll front. It really runs 
up and down—just as smoothly as 
it does on big cabinets. 

See those cunning doors that open 
and close. They have spring catches 
just like the doors on the cabinet in 
the kitchen. And you can get this 
cabinet with porcelain or aluminum 
work top. 

All those little details that give 
youngsters the pride of having some- 
thing “just like mother’s’—all the 
reality which makes children’s play 
so much fun—have been carefully 
studied and put in this cabinet—and 
that’s why it brings such wonderful 
joy to the heart of every little girl 
that owns one. 


Just the Thing for 
Christmas ! 


You can give any little girl you 
know hours of constructive, instruc- 
tive fun “playing kitchen”—if you 
give one of these cabinets. Com- 
pare them with other toys of equal 
size and equal quality—and you will 
instantly recognize that the price is 
remarkably low. Every cabinet is 
finished in beautiful, durable white. 


In construction, hardware, and finish, 


it is a gift which will last and amuse 
for years. 

Send no money—simply send 
the order slip or write-a letter. The 
cabinet will be sent you by express. 
You pay on delivery, plus the slight 
shipping charge. 

If you know any little girl you 
want to please beyond all measure— 
if you want to give the greatest de- 
light that anyone can imagine—then 
send for a Playroom Kitchen Cabinet! 

Order early—when you see one you 
will want to order others for every 
little girl you wish to remember this 
Christmas. 


PLAYROOM EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
180 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


' 
Playroom Equipment Compan 
180 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, lil. | 
Please we me Playroom Cabinets as | 
ordered below 
Pei Cabinets, aluminum top at | 
$10.00 each 
Playroom Cabinets, reelain t at 
[yee oa we 
It is understood I | 
cabinets until dabvened, and that any 
| 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| not to pay for 
| will be refunded unless I am entirely sat: 
| 

| 

| 

| 
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By AVIS FREEMAN MEIGS 


Formerly Children’s Librarian, Detroit Public Library 
Present Librarian, Edison Junior High School, Long Beach, California 


HAT makes stories of romance and adventure so 
fascinating is that in them, as in no other tales, 
men show their real strength and worth. Abun- 

dant are the opportunities to display true valor, to vanquish, 
or admit defeat, to have the gift of pleasing and the sensi- 
bility to return the love inspired. 

Then it was that if a man would travel much and see other 
lands than his own, he must go to them by way of the track- 
less ocean. Either he set forth, as did the company in 
“Westward HO!” somewhat aware of the dangers to be 
encountered, or the voyage was an unexpected one—as 
unexpected as Jim Hawkins’ in “Treasure Island,” or “Jim 
Davis.” The adventures of the English boy, Jim Davis, the 
bold night riders carrying their contraband cargo, the 
capture by the smugglers and the stirring events which 
followed, appear in two new editions this year. The pictures 
for the Stokes’ edition are drawn by Mead Schaeffer, the 
other edition in color is published by David McKay Com- 
pany. When a writer, himself, sails before the mast and 
sets down exactly what happened on the voyage we have 
reprinted for us tales like ‘‘ Under Sail,” “Typee” and “Two 
Years Before the Mast,” the last of which appears in THE 
RIVERSIDE BOOKSHELF. 

As a story of the sea and a desert island, plainly and 
simply told, “Robinson Crusoe’ is second to none. Most 
of us have read the book one or a dozen times and when we 
come to a paragraph like this, in Dicken’s “‘ Christmas Carol” 
we know old Scrooge’s delight. ‘“‘There’s the Parrot,”’ cried 
Scrooge, “green body and yellow tail, with a thing like a 
lettuce growing out of the top of his head; there he is! 
“Poor Robinson Crusoe’ he called him, when he came home 
again after sailing around the island. ‘Poor Robinson 
Crusoe, where have you been, Robinson Crusoe?’ The 
man thought he was dreaming, but he wasn’t. It was the 
Parrot, you know.” Scrooge, you remember, was the hard, 
miserly fellow who called Christmas a humbug. Yet he 

wasn’t hopelessly selfish for, thanks to the Three Spirits, he 
warmed up, saved Tiny Tim, and changed his way of living. 
“Robinson Crusoe’ may be had for any price—in inexpensive 
volumes with black and white pictures, in editions with a few 

colored drawings, or in beautifully illustrated editions 
or which famous artists have drawn the pictures. 

Such delights as these books speak a language which 
boys and girls understand. We know, also, how to dis- 

tinguish between ill luck and misdeeds, between right, 
backed by wit and earnestness, and wrong. A classic 
published this year in THE BEACON HILL BOOKSHELF, 
“The Story of Rolf and the Viking’s Bow,” is a story with 
the magic of adventure in it. Grettir, the strongest man 
that ever lived in Iceland, did many a daring deed and one 
of them was the night he saved the life of his companions 
who were caught in the ice at sea. Grettir swam the sound 
in the dead of winter and came to a hall where men were 
feasting. So huge was Grettir and so covered with ice 
were his clothes and hair and beard that those in the hall 
thought him a troll. How the men attacked Grettir, how 
they thought him a ghost slayer, how Grettir became an 
outlaw, and Rolf, too for that matter, these are a few of the 
adventures which you will like in “The Story of Rolf and the 
Viking’s Bow.” 

Two other great cycles of adventure are those woven 
about King Arthur and Charlemange. In the Windermere 


Series, “‘King Arthur and His Knights,” comes to us in a new 
translation. Philip Schulyer Allen, who translated “Heidi” 
and “The Three Musketeers,” presents the stories in a very 
readable and attractive form. The pictures are by Mead 
Schaeffer and to him as well as to Sir Thomas Malory from 
whose Morte d’Arthur the legends are taken, we owe some 
of the charm of the book. Another account of the chival- 
rous deeds of the Knights of the Round Table is published 
by the Thomas Y. Crowell Company and is called, “‘ King 
Arthur and His Knights.” Still another book of legends, 
“farlier stories taken from the Mabinogian which is full of 
interest and Welsh magic, is called “‘ The Island of the Mighty.” 
by Padraic Colum, published by, The Macmillan Company. 

“The Legends of Charlemagne,”’ published by the Cosmo- 
politan Book Corporation and uniform with “ The White Com- 
pany” and “ Robinson Crusoe,” has pictures by N. C. Wyeth 
and contains all the most famous tales. 

No one of us finds the day long enough to read all we should 
like to read but there are some books we cannot afford to miss. 
It is those tales which appeal to almost everyone and which 
have been popular among countless boys and girls that we. 
mention this time as OUR BOOK FRIENDS. 


PLEASING AND INEXPENSIVE EDITIONS OF 
STANDARD CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Arabian Nights Series - F. J. Olcott 
ENRY HOLT “& COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Beacon Hill Bookshelf - 
nae BROWN & “COMPANY, BOSTON 
Children’s Classics - - 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Doran Books- illustrated by Famous Artists 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, NEW YORK 
oa Boy’s Lib: 
ne ET & DUNLAP, NEW YORK 


Taies from H. C. Andersen 
UB me PAGE & COMPANY, GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 


Harper’s Series ustrated by brothers Rhead 
HARPER & BROTHERS, eo YO! ORK 
Heart’s De! 


t Series- --- 
eee & COMPANY, CHICAGO — 
Holiday Books for Y le 
DUFFIELD Peo PANY, NEW 


-tllustrated a Famous Artists 


Pinafore Sinks Series Nursery athe 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, GARDEN CITY, N 


Riverside Bookshelf 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO., BOSTON 
Raphael Hi 


Scribner Coston of ft Iilustrated Classics 
ES SCRIBNER'S SONS, NEW YORK 
Stories All ‘Children Love - 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., PHILADELPHIA 
Tales from Many Lands Series - 


P. DUTTON & CO., NEW YORK 

Typee- - - Herman Melville, illustrated by Mead Schae 
DODD, MEAD me COMPANY, NEW Wome Ber 

Under Sail Pols x Responters 


HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY, NEW Y 
Warne’s Art Fairy Stories tds Brooke 
FREDERICK WARNE & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Washington Classics 
ow W. JACOBS & CO., one 
Young People’s Classics (Windermere Reries) 

D McNALLY & COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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It is not the pussy-cat who speaks but one of the many thousand 
children who never grow weary of their favorite possession—the 


BOYS AND GIRLS BOOKSHELF 


A Practical Plan of Character Building 














Here is the Aladdin’s Lamp of the boys and girls of today. 
Do you know about Aladdin and his magic lamp? Whenever he 
wished a big wish he rubbed the lamp, and his wish was granted. 
Well, the Index of the Boys and Girls Bookshelf is like that. 
Information on every subject that arouses a child’s curiosity can 
be found in the Bookshelf by rubbing one’s finger down the alpha- 
bet of the Index. 

The Bookshelf contains all the fairy tales, games, and famous 
songs that children love; it tells them thrilling true stories of every 
land; interesting things they want to know about nature and the 
‘outdoor life—the earth, sea, and sky. 

The Bookshelf answers every question children ask about 
science, invention, mechanics, nature, art, biography, his- 
tory, and every day affairs. But it goes beyond the limits 
of an encyclopedia. For it not only answers the questions 
the children ask, but it leads them on to want further knowl- 
edge—and then satisfies that desire. 


How the BOOKSHELF differs from other 
books for Children 


It is the only extensive, varied, generously illustrated 
children’s library that is graded. It includes material for the 
baby to whom the mother reads; for the 
child just learning to read for himself; for 
the school child who has to look up things 
at home; and for the young people. 

The Bookshelf is classified according to 
subjects. This simple method helps the 
children to find just what they are looking 
for, without the mental distraction of 
hunting through several volumes before 
learning what they want to know. 
























DO YOU ALWAYS 
UNDERSTAND YOUR CHILD? } 


No matter how intelligent a mother 
is, there are times when she is sorely 
puzzled. ‘‘What is going on in that 
little mind? Is there something 
wrong physically? How can I know?’’ 
These are some of the questions that beset 
her. They are taken up one by one— 
problems such as these, about which 
real mothers have asked information—in 


THE CHILD WELFARE MANUAL 
Two Complete Volumes 
on Child Nature and Nurture 


Here are the facts clearly outlined in a 
unique chart of child development, fol- 
lowed by what the parents may wisely: 
do in view of the facts. 


The Chart of Child Development 


This chart is the most complete and intelligible sketch 
that has ever been made of the development of the normal 
child from infancy to matwmity. The chart has four 
columns, one each for the physical, the mental, the social, 
and the moral development. The lower part of each 
column is devoted to suggestions as to care and training 
in that particular field. These suggestions grow directly 
out of the facts listed above them—facts on subjects 
regarding which real mothers have most often expressed 
their anxiety and their ignorance. 
































































































































The Most Efficient Mother’s Helper 


Hundreds of mothers, including the 
mother whose little girl is mentioned 
above, have written us expressions of 
their own and their children’s pleasure 
in the Bookshelf. They consider it 
their most efficient helper in guiding 
the minds of their boys and girls. We 
haven’t room to reprint these letters 
but will be glad to submit the names of 
these mothers, on application. 
























































Six Important Phases of Child Welfare 


are arranged in six departments in the MANUAL as follows: 
Home Equipment; Physical Life and Problems; Mental Life 
and Problems; Social Life and Problems; Moral and Religious 
Life and Problems; Personal Conduct and Character. 

The helpful articles under each of these headings are clearly 
and simply written by such authorities as Dr. William Byron 
Forbush, Kate Douglas Wiggin, Margaret Deland, Charles W. 
Eliot, President-Emeritus of Harvard University; Jane Addams, 
Mrs. Max West (author of Prenatal Care) and many others. 














Fill in the coupon 
today and find 
out at once how 
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Send for Further Information Toeday '@ UNIVERSITY 


a SOCIETY, Inc. 
44 East 23 Street 
7 New York, N.Y. 


#7 Please send further 
information about the 
Boys and Girls Book- 
@ _ shelf and The Child Wel- 
? fare Manual. It is under- 
stood that this places me under 

no obligation whatsoever. 
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DR. FRANKLIN’S PARTY 


By EMILIE BENSON KNIPE and ALDEN ARTHUR KNIPE 


Authors of ‘‘A Cavalier Maid,”* ‘‘Diantha’s Quest," ‘The Luck of Denewood,” 
“Girls of °64,° “‘The Lucky Sixpence,” etc. 


WHAT HAPPENED IN PARTS I AND II 


Jennifer Clarke, because of her beauty, was chosen queen when 
Princeton celebrated the birthday of his British majesty, King 
George III, while Nicholas and Enoch, her brothers, and the 
other children of the town served as nobles of a mock court. 
A month after the celebration, the ninth of July, 1776, her 
father and two brothers attended a great 
mass meeting to hear the reading of the 
Declaration of Independence, and it was 
not long before Mr. Clarke joined Wash- 
ington’s army. But many in Princeton 
were still for the king, and at the hands of 
the Tory children little Jennifer suffered 
many taunts because her father had 
declared himself for the cause of liberty 
after she served as queen. Shortly after 
an encounter with a very wise and in- 
teresting old gentleman whom Sally Ann, 

Jennifer’s devoted friend, had mistaken 
for the packman fhey were seeking, the 
two girls found themselves surrounded by 
a jeering group of boys, and Jennifer, too 
proud to cry or run, st 

there, not knowing what 

insult she might next expect. 


PART III 


NE of the 
() lads stepped 

close and 
rumpled Jennifer’s 
white cap with a 
dirty hand. 

“°’Tis but a mob,” 
he said, as if dis- 
appointed. “I took 
it for the save-guard 
of her Majesty’s 
gold crown.” 

The pain in the 


little girl’s face at such treatment roused the 
sympathy of the stranger, who had at last 
come up to the group clustered near the 
pack-man, and he laid a firm hand upon the 
shoulder of the speaker. 
The boy shrank from the 
grip, afraid that retribution 
was about to fall, but one 
glance at that kindly, 
whimsical old face seemed 
to reassure him. 
“Children and princes 
quarrel for trifles,” the 
gentleman said. 
“This maid Lath no 
queenly airs. I doubt 
if she would thank 
you for a throne.” 
“In truth I should 
not,” Jennifer vowed 
earnestly. “Yet I 
cannot think that 
because my father 
is a Patriot I am 
unfit.” 
“She was chosen 
to play queen on the 
King’s last Birth- 
day,” Sally Ann ex- 
plained. “And now 
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the children all hold it against her that her 
father is a rebel, saying he should have 
declared himself before such honours were 
hers.” 

“So that’s the way of it?” The old man 
fell silent for a moment. Then he pointed to 
the peddler. ‘“‘The crowd has lessened, ’tis 
time to make your purchases. Come back 
when your needs 
are supplied. 

There is more to 
be said on this 
subject.” 

“‘There’s naught 
more we care to 
hear,” one of the 
lads muttered im- 
pudently, where- 
upon the stranger 
fixed a cold gaze 
upon him: 

“°Tis ever the 
worst wheel of the 
cart that makes 
the most noise,” 
he declared con- 
temptuously. 

“Pray, are you for 
King or Congress? 
*Tis said a man is 
known by the com- 
pany he keeps, and 
it may be that we 
will be well rid of 
you,” the learned gentleman concluded. 

The lad, vaguely frightened he knew not 
why, hastened to murmur that he was all for 
the king, but the words were scarce out of 
his mouth ere the old gentleman spoke 
urbanely: 

“Then you shall stay,”’ he said. “Governor 
Franklin is well known to you by name and 
reputation. I am his father.” 

This abashed the boys, as well it might, 
for they felt themselves in very grand com- 
pany, and they stood about awkwardly until 
the maids’ return, whispering to each other 
that Governor Franklin being all for his 
Majesty, his father was not like to blame 
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them for excess of loyalty to King George III. 

Soon the whole party was clustered around 
Dr. Franklin on the inn porch. 

“When I was a lad,” began that gentleman, 
“TI lived in Boston-town, on Milk Street. 
My father was a tallow chandler. He wore a 
square cap of brown paper. From our rafters 
hung tasseled bunches of ‘6s’ and ‘8s’, waiting 

forany whoneeded 
candles. It was 
my task to cut 
the wicks and 
make the dips, and 
also to clean the 
moulds and have 
ready the rushes 
for melting day. 
The first four- 
pence I ever had 
was given me for 
this work, and I 
hastened to spend 
it for a_ willow 
whistle. The lad 
who made the 
whistle would 
have been well 
content with a ha’- 
penny.” 

“Then you had 

a bad _ bargain,” 
one of the boys 
said. 

“Nay,”  Ben- 
jamin Franklin returned. “It was a good 
bargain, for I bought experience with my 
thrippence ha’penny. I learned that one can 
pay too much for his whistle. And that, I 
think, was what you lads were doing today.” 

The boys looked at each other amazed. 

“But we bought naught of the pack-man,” 
one of them faltered, ‘“‘we had ne’er a groat 
between us.” 

“No,” Dr. Franklin shook his wise head, 
“you were bartering the gold of friendship 
for the base metal of vulgar ridicule. And 
why, may I ask, were you tormenting this 
little maid?” 

Sure of their ground here, since this was the 
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Loyalist governor’s father, more than one of 
the lads piped up: 

“Her father is a malignant rebel.” 

““And what is a rebel?” Franklin asked 
blandly. 

Here he had the boys at a loss. They 
thought they knew what a rebel was, yet they 
could not put their thoughts into words. 
Myra Olden and Joy Crosset, who had crossed 
the street out of curiosity to learn what the 
other children were about, took it on them- 
selves to reply: 

“A rebel is one of Washington’s rabble,”’ 
Joy spoke sedately. 

Whereupon Myra ~~ @ 
corrected her. Sp - 

“Nay, Joy, a Rea 
rebel is one who Fs om BF 
fights in a rebel- 
lion.” 

“Is this a rebel- 
lion or a revolu- 
tion?” Dr. Franklin 
asked promptly. 

“’Twill puzzle 
older heads than 
yours tosettle that 
point. Meanwhile, 
if I understand a- 
right, your com- 
plaint is that the 
father of your little 
queen did not de- 
clare his allegiance 
—say—on the 
First of last June.” 

“ Aye, even then 
it would not have 
been too late. Celia 
Brinson couldhave 
worn Jennifer’s 
robes of state.” Elly Roberts with her sister 
Betty and three of their friends had come 
running to see the fun. 

“Then it seems to me that you should carry 
your grievance to Congress direct,’’ said Dr. 
Franklin. 

“To Congress?” The children were puzzled. 

“Aye,” Franklin declared with pretended 
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gravity. “‘Though I confess I do not see 
what they could do about it in Philadelphia, 
yet your complaint is that the Declaration 
of Independence came a full month too late. 
Jennifer’s father could scarce join this revolu- 
tion ere the States had avowed themselves 
free and equal and no longer subject to the 
misrule of his British Majesty, King George’s 
ministers. Last June we were still one and 
all the king’s loving and obedient servants.’’ 

“There!”’ cried Sally Ann, “‘said I not from 
the beginning that ne’er a one of us knew 
aught of why we were at odds? ’Tis quite 
plain none can blame Mr. Clarke now, so 
here’s an end to all our trouble over Jennifer 
and next year she’ll be our queen again.” 

“Nay,” said Jennifer. “I’d liefer 
not! An we are all free and equal 
there can be no more queens. I'll 
just be Jennifer, nor ask aught else.” 

“Jennifer is right.”” Dr. Franklin 
spoke gravely. ‘“To my mind Prince- 
ton hath celebrated the King’s Birth- 

day for the last 
time.” 

“Faith, he 

' speaks like a 
rebel!” one of the 
lads whispered to 
another. “Did he 
not say he was 
the Governor’s 
father? What like 
of talk is that for 
a Loyalist?” 

“I have be- 
thought me,” the 
second boy re- 
turned. “This man 
is that Dr. Frank- 
lin who is in some 

sort a witch. He plays with the lightning, 
and hath strange instruments of which no 
other knows the use. We had better run for 
our lives.” 

“T’ll not run,” the first speaker drew him- 
self up and stood his ground as sturdily as 
might he. ‘‘’Twould be small gain an he can 
send the lightning after me. Moreover if he’s 
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up to tricks like that, I’m minded to see them.” 

“*T would be as good as a juggler at a fair, 
without payment of a penny,” his companion 
acknowledged, divided between curiosity and 
cowardice. 

Dr. Franklin was possessed of very sharp 
ears, and now, not so much 
as turning his head, he 
replied to the first of these 
remarks. 

“Aye, I said I was the 
Governor’s father. I do 
not remember saying I was 
proud of it or that I had 
gone to school to him for 
my opinions. To my mind 
a puppy hath few tricks 
to teach an old dog.” 

“Then,” one of the boys 
gasped, “‘you are a rebel?”’ 

“I am a patriot, sir,” 
Franklin returned gravely. 
“I take leave to quarrel 
with your choice of 
words. I am on my 
way home after an 
interview on Staten 
Island with the British 
admiral, Lord Howe. 
He has naught to offer 
save pardons to those 
who have done no 
wrong. All war is loss, 
but we cannot longer 
submit to outrage without trying to protect 
ourhomes. . . . Wherefore I tell you, children 
though you be, that there is no more honor- 
able choice than one made by the will of a 
brave and free people. Your State has 
declared for independence and from now on— 
I call on you to remember my words—if you 
go contrary to that declaration, which has 
become your law, ’Tis you who are the rebels.” 

For a minute after he had ceased speaking 
the children stood silent. In such troublous 


times there was no one of them who had not 
heard much talk of this war which was being 
forced on the country, and they understood 
more than a little of what the learned doctor 
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had tried to point out. 
heaved a long sigh. 

““Oh dear,” she mourned, “I had set my 
heart on seeing Jennifer queen once more.” 

“And why not?” Dr. Franklin smiled at 
this generous little maid who gave no thought 
to herself. 

“Because rebels— 
. patriots, I mean—have 
naught to do with the 
Queen of England,” 
Sally Ann replied. 

“But there are other 
queens,’ the old gentle- 
man reminded her. 

“Do you mean—” 
Sally Ann gasped, 
“that I may wake up 
some fine day to find 
myself a Spanisher or 
a Frenchman, and not 
able to understand one 
word I say?” 

At this thought Dr. 
Franklin shouted with 
laughter. 

“Not quite so bad as 
that,” he chuckled, “I 
have known queens 
who were not queens 


At last Sally Ann 


Be 
(al 


“INOTICE 
Me 
VJ 


of nations.” ; 
“Have you?” Sally 
Ann was plainly 
doubtful. 

‘*T’ve heard of queens of wit—”’ 

Sally Ann’s face did not brighten. 

“Of queens of beauty—” 

She shook her head vehemently in the 


negative. 

“Her mother would not like that,” she 
declared. “ Jennifer’s brothers told me ’twas 
as much as they could do to get her to consent 
last year. You see she is a Quaker and thinks 
all beauty is vain show—save indeed the 
beauty of her flower-garden, in which she | 
takes great joy.” 

Dr. Franklin had wrinkled his brow, but at 
these words his face cleared. 

“This time I have it.” He smiled at Sally 
(Continued on page 800) 
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Books That Make A Merry Christmas 


ANY of these delightful books will bring you squeals of joy from 

little brother or sister, or regular bear hugs from the older boys 
and girls on Christmas morning. The right book, beautifully illus- 
trated, is always just the right gift—and the most lasting ‘one. 


Ant Ventures—(Age 8-12) 
By Blanche Elizabeth Wade = = = $1.50 


Anthony Ant’s feelers fairly stood on end during 
a series of fascinating ant ventures, at the close of 
which he became a most praiseworthy citizen of 
Anthill Manor, Bugville. This delightfully clever 
story is inimitably illustrated by Harrison Cady. 


The Gang Goes to Mill—(Age 8-12) 
By Harriette Wilbur * * = = * 


There was that ghost, those hornets and that 
whopping big turtle, to say nothing of choke- 
cherries, mill dams, bullheads, the old horse in the 
Bayou, and that mysterious black traveling bag! 
What a day those five honest-to-goodness boys had 
when they hitched up old Dan and went to mill. 
And what a thrilling surprise atthe end! Every 
boy and girl from eight to twelve will read over 
and over this very real “gang’s” zestful adven- 
tures so interestingly illustrated by W. W. Clark. 


The Real Mother Goose--(Age 4-8) 
a ie * a . es . = = = = $2.00 


Mother Goose belongs to every child and here she 
is with her best dress on! This jolly big volume 
is chuck-full of simple colorful pictures by Blanche 
Fisher Wright, who knows just exactly how the 
family of Mother Goose should look. 


The Peter Patter Book—(Age 4-8) 

By Leroy F. Jackson 
Clever, rollicking jingles that little children 
delightedly chant over and over again are found 


in this jolly big book, packed with amusing pictures 
by Blanche Fisher Wright. 


The Box Car Children—(Age 8-12) 
By Gertrude Chandler Warner = = $1.00 


An abandoned box car at the edge of the woods 
was the desert island on which this family of 
enterprising orphans set up housekeeping and 
made the scene of very absorbing Swiss Family 
Robinson adventures. And these at last led them 
—and the box car—to the home and the Italian 
garden of the nicest grandfather in the world. 
Colorfully illustrated by Dorothy Lake Gregory. 


Once Upon a Time—A book of Old 
Time Fairy Tales—(Age 4-8) 
Edited by Katharine Lee Bates = = $2.00 


No children’s bookshelf is complete without this 
beautiful big book introducing Hop-O-my Thumb, 
Cinderella, Jack And The Beanstalk and other 
who’s who of Fairyland. Only the best stories are 
here and all are most attractively illustrated by 
Margaret Evans Price. 


Use this coupon to send for our free catalog that will help you choose other entertaining and 


worth while books for boys and girls of all ages. 


These books are for sale in all stores where 


books are sold. If unobtainable locally, order direct, and send 7 cents per book extra for postage. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


Retail Store 
540 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


Gentlemen: Please send me your free catalog, “Books for Boys and Girls and Guide 


for Selection.” 
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CHRISTMAS BOOK CHARADES 


By FRANCES NEALE 


ing!” sang Joyce, as she finished another 
note and threw it in the fireplace. 

Father looked up from his paper, his voice gruff 
but his eyes twinkling. ‘‘How many notes to Santa 
Claus does that make?” he asked. 

“That’s the sixth,” Joyce answered. 

““My gracious,” said Father, pretending to be 
very worried, “‘you’ll stop up the chimney.” 

Jerry, Tom, Don and Marjorie giggled, but 
Joyce, who was the youngest, took him seriously. 
“Oh,” she said, very disappointed, “‘don’t you sup- 
pose Santa Claus will get my sixth note? He just 
must because I’ve asked for the books I want most 
init. I wanted to be sure that I did want them most 
before I asked.” 

Aunt Ella laughed when she saw that all the 
children were making book lists: ‘‘You’re over- 
working Santa Claus,” she said. ‘‘You’d better 
call on your father to give you the books you 
want.” 

“There’s six to a dozen books on each list,” 
Father protested, ‘‘and there’s five children in this 
house. Do you think I’m going to set up a rival 
library, Ella?” 

“But,” said Jerry, ‘““we want these books more 
than anything we’ve asked for, and we don’t expect 
all of them. ‘These are just the ones we want the 
most. Say, Dad, you should see the lists that Nan 
and Annabelle and Harvey Jones are making out.” 

“Oh,” said Father, ‘that reminds me, Jones said 
he was coming up this evening.” 

“Phone the children to come, too,” exclaimed 


( pam is coming! Christmas is com- 


Aunt Ella, ‘‘and we'll have a game of book charades.”’ 

““You’ve heard of charades, of course,” she went 
on in answer to their eager questions, “‘but the game 
of book charades I made up myself when I was a 
little girl.” 

Aunt Ella’s book games were always popular, and 
it was only a few minutes before Mr. Jones and 
Nan, Harvey and Annabelle were upstairs, eager to 
begin. The living room was turned over to the 
audience of fathers and the children went into the 
adjoining dining room with Aunt Ella. 

“You must choose teams,” Aunt Ella told them. 
“‘Each team acts out the name of some book, and 
it is up to the other side to guess. All of you go 
into the living room and be part of the audience, and 
I’ll act out one to show you how. I’ll make mine 
very easy. Tom, will you go down into the base- 
ment and ask the janitor for a——-”” Here her 
instructions dropped to a whisper, and the other 
children filed into the living room, taking care to 
shut the French doors behind them. 

In less than five minutes Tom opened the doors 
with a flourish and showed Aunt Ella holding a 
small black object in her hands. ‘“‘The name of a 
fairy tale,”’ he told them. But no one could guess. 
At last Marjorie appealed to her father. 

But even Father was puzzled. ‘“‘Absolutely the 
only thing you have is a cinder,” he told his sister, 
and a teasing light came into his eyes. ‘‘A librarian 
surely ought to know that there’s no book by the 
name of Cinder, Ella.” It was fully a minute after 
the laughter had died away before Father realized 
that the joke was on him after all. 








GIFTS for Every Member of the Family 


THERE’S no gift like a watch, 
nothing used so much, consulted 
so often, carried so long. 


The Ingersoll you give now will 
be ticking Christmas Greetings 
every day throughout the year. 


Your dealer can show you Inger- 
solls to fit every purse and purpose. 
Sizes-for men and women, boys 
and girls. Radiolite dials that tell 
time inthe dark. Jeweled models 
in nickel and gold-filled cases. 


Prices from $1.75 to $11.00 


The New Yankee 


Dependable, as always, 
but th many new 
features of grace an 

beauty. Antique bow 
and crown. 


Yankee Radiolite 


The New Yankee with 
luminous res and 
hands. time in 
the dark. Convenient 
under the pillow. 


$2.75 


For women, girls and 
small bo: Case of 


Guaran- 
‘movement. With 
Radiolite dial, $4.25. 
$3.50 
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“You won’t catch me that way again,” he said 
sheepishly, ‘‘and to prove it,-I promise to give a 
Christmas book every time I’m caught.” He 
winked at Mr. Jones. 

“I promise the same thing,” and Mr. Jones winked 
back. 

After that Donald, Annabelle, Marjorie and Jerry 
took the stage—or the dining room, whichever you 
prefer to call it. Marjorie had some tangled yarn, 
which Annabelle tried in vain to unravel; Donald 
carried in a piece of wood and tossed it into the air 
time and again; while Jerry brought in the puppies 
and called: everyone’s attention to the way they 
wagged their tails when they were petted. All this 
was in pantomime, of course. But no one in the 
audience could guess it, although everyone felt 
very foolish when they found that the book was 
“Tanglewood Tales.’’ After that Donald carried 
a hoe on the stage, pointing to himself and then to it 
several times. 

“Ivanhoe,”’ guessed Tom, and it was the turn of 
his team. 

Harvey went sailing, using the wash tub as a boat, 
being careful to let the audience know that it was 
a boat by hoisting a napkin sail. Tom dressed up 
as a doctor and felt the pulse of Joyce’s doll, then 
sat down and did absolutely nothing, while the 
others set busily to work, Joyce sweeping, Nan 
hoeing and Harvey carrying a heavy load on his 
shoulder. This proved to be “The Voyage of 
Dr. Dolittle,’’ and since the children on the other 
side guessed it after a few tries, it was their turn 
again. 

This time Marjorie drew a large letter, R, on a 
square of paper and held it up for the audience to 
see, while she ate an olive with much relish. The 
olive eaten, she dropped the sign and began twisting 
her handkerchief into strange shapes. Since no 
one could guess “‘Oliver Twist,” she suggested that 
they try another book by Dickens. 


The other members of her team agreed and 
Donald pretended to be an old man, walking about 
very slowly and feebly with the aid of a cane. 
Marjorie and Annabelle set up a store, using the 
dining room table as a counter for the various toys 
they pretended to sell Jerry, their only customer. 
Donald walked to the counter, examining all the 
toys curiously but making no purchases. This 
proved to be ‘‘Old Curiosity Shop.” 

They acted out the titles of many other books, 
too, and at the end of the evening the children 
thought it very strange that Mr. Wright should 
have made just exactly ten mistakes and Mr. Jones 
just exactly six. But when Christmas morning came 
there were two books apiece for them in their 
Christmas stockings. 
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A Game— 


Just like a real motor race!! 


From two to six children can 
play at the same time. Six auto- 
mobiles, each named for a famous 
car, race around the speedway. 
The first car around wins the race. 
Spinning dials indicate the moves. 
It’s a dandy game for little folks, 
with plenty of action and excite- 
ment. Board is 16'%4-inch square, 
made of indestructible metal and 
beautifully colored. Checker 
board on reverse side. 

Ask for it by name—MOTOR 
RACE—in any toy store. If you 
cannot get it, we will send the 
en game, postpaid, § 1° 


(West of Denver, Colo. and outside of 
the United States, $1.25 postpaid) 


Laundry Sets 
for Little Housekeepers 


Wonderfully amusing, 
and containing strong, 
well made and nicely fin- 
ished articles; everything 
little housekeepers need. 
The set shown here con- 
tains a metal wash tub, a 
glass surface wash board, 
a clothes reel and bag of 
clothes pins. There are other 
sets also, containing equally 
attractive articles. Look for 
these Laundry Setsin any Toy 
Department. If you cannot 
get one conveniently _ we will 

send the set $ 00 
shown above, 1 
postpaid, for. . 

(West of Denver, Colo. 
and outside the United 
States, $1.25 postpaid.) 


“OVER ann UNDER” 


~PEED! Action! 


juvenile enthusiasm. 


Here is plenty of both to satisfy 
“OVER and UNDER” operates 


with a strong spring motor which raises the little car to the 


upper incline and 
sends it fiving 
down the track. 
25 inches long 
from end to end, 
made entirely of 
attractively dec- 
orated metal. Look 
for this fascinating 
little toy at the Toy 
Department. 


aoa 
Toy Dishes 


—the Unbreakable Kind 


Designed just like Mother's. 
Made of metal, heavily enameled 
on both sides in the newest color, 
and with Dutch Colonial figure 
decorations. There is a complete 
tea service that will delight any 
little miss. Three different sets 
to choose from. The one shown 
above has three cups, three saucers 
and three plates, a sugar bowl, 
creamer, teapot and tray. 

Look for these Toy Dishes when 
you visit the Toy Department. 
Ask for them by name. If you 
cannot get a set conveniently, we 
will send the one shown $ ] QO 
above, postpaid, for.... 

(West of Denver, Colo. and outside 
the United States, $1.25 postpaid) 


If unobtainable in your 
7 we will send the 
cemplete toy .00 
postpaid for.... $] . 
(West of Denver, Colo, 
and outside the United 
States, $1 25) 


or Christraas~ 


Here are a few of the many amusing and 
interesting Toys and Games made by 


WOLVERINE SUPPLY & MFG.CO. 


Makers of“Sandy Andy” Toys and Gamesat 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


They are sold wherever good toys are found 
and may be identified by the name “Sandy 


Andy”’ on each box. 
Write to Wolverine Supply 


& Mfg Co. 


Room 406. 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
for a free circular telling more about these 


toys and games. 
to this New York address. 


Marbles in the chute start the 
furious tap, tap, tap, of the ham- 
mer on the anvil. The 
snappy action appeals to all 
children. Operation is en- 
tirely automatic as long as 
there are marbles in the , 
chute. The toy is 10% ¢& 
inches high; all parts 
brightly finished metal. 

Ask for BIZZY ANDY TRIP HAM- 
MER in any Toy Department. 
not obtainable, we will 

send the complete toy, 

postpaid, for 
(West of Denver, Colo. and out- 


9 


Also please send all orders 


—the New Game! 


Invented especially for boys and 
girls who are tired of the old games. 
Strategy is different, interesting 
and surprising. It's full of action 
too. The play is something like 
checkers, only not so easy. It 
takes judgment and real strategy 
to win at this game. Strategy is 
played on an indestructible metal 
board, 16% inches square, with 
24 miniature men, 12 to a side. 
The reverse side contains a regular 
checker board and this game can 
also be played with the 24 men, 
It’s really two games in one! 

Ask for STRATEGY by name 
in any store that sells games and 
toys. If you cannot get it. we 
will send the complete $] .00 
game, postpaid, for 


(West of Denver. Colo. and outside 
‘the United States, $1.25 postpaid.) 


side the United States, 65 cents.) Two other equally fas- 

cinating automatic marble toys are the PANAMA PILE 

DRIVER and the BOWLER ANDY MILL. Look 

for these also, when you visit the Toy Depart- 
ment of your favorite store. 


This ts the Famous 
“SANDY ANDY” INCLINE 


The original of these 
famous “Sandy Andy” 
toys. Operates auto- 
matically with sand, 
which runs out of the 
hopper and fills the 
car, which then runs 
down the incline and 


turning for an- 
other load. Oper- 
ation is entirely 
automatic as long 
as there is sand 
inthehopper. A 
can of clean, white sand is furnished with 
each toy. The toy is 13% inches high; 
all parts brightly finished metal. 
Soldinalltoy shops. If unobtainable, 
we will send the complete toy, $ ] 00 
postpaid, for 
(West of Denver, Colo. and outside the 
United States, $1.25 postpaid.) 


Two other wonderful automatic sand 
toys are the “SANDY ANDY" SAND 
CRANE and “DUMPING SANDY.” 
Their action never fails to delight the 

little folks. Look for these also 
when you visit the stores. 
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—Books to read 
—Books to play with 
—Books with pictures 


Mother 
Goose of 5 PALES 
The most colourful of 
Mother Gooses, made into a 
big book for children by the 
famous poster artist, C. B. 
Falls. Here,in one of the 
most complete collections of 
nursery rhymes ever pub- , 
lished, little Bo-Peep, Tommy 
Tucker, Old King Cole—all © 
the quaint folk of Mother 
Goose—live out their quaint | 
stories pictured more gaily 
than ever before. Many 


illustrations in colour and in_ black-and-white. 


FOR CHILDREN 
OF ALL AGES. ..$4.00 


Poppy Seed Cakes 
By MARGERY CLARK 


Auntie Katushka and her bright shawl, Andrewshek 
and Erminka and their poppy seed cakes, and the red- 
topped boots, bring just the right combination of humor 
and liveliness to a perfect nursery story. Many illus- 
trations in colour and in black-and-white by Maud and 
Miska Petersham. 


q FOR CHILDREN 
FROM 4 TO8..... $2.00 


Guessing the Geese 
in The Goose Family 


By MARGARET E. WELLS and 
H. MARY CUSHMAN 


A jolly picture book with a new idea. Each page has 
a colour picture and question and a rhyme to answer it. 
Two teachers planned it to amuse children while they 
are learning to read by repetition. 


FOR CHILDREN 
FROM 4 TO8....$1.00 


Tales From Silver Lands 
By CHARLES J. FINGER 


South America in folk tales and pictures, in a book 
reminiscent of W.H. Hudson’s famous works. The 
older fairy tale age (nine 
to twelve) and grown-ups 
as well will be fascinated by 
the stories and Paul Honoré’s 
coloured wood cuts and dec- 
orations. A_ beautiful gift 
book. 





FOR_ CHILDREN 
FROM 9 TO 15.. .$3.50 


A special display of these books will be made 
in New York, during Children’s Book Week and 
Novembe~ at Lord and Taylor’s, Fifth Avenue 
and 38th Street. 


Doubleday Page & Co., : 





—BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 
A BC Book 


By C. B. FALLS 


The publication of this 
book last year was greeted 
everywhere as a step forward 
in the making of picture books 
for children. The Book- 
man said, “We may be 
_ proud that a picture book so 
| admirable has been produced 
on this side of the Atlantic.” 
But the praise that really 
| mattered is that children 
| really like the book, and in 

hundreds of homes look at the 
big pictures again and again with delight. 


FOR CHILDREN 
OF ALL AGES.. .$2.00 


Clown Town By DIXIE WILLSON 
Pictures By ERICK BERRY 


Circus! Circus! Enormous elephants! Great gigantic 
giraffes! Funny, funny, tumbling clowns! Balloons! 
Popcorn! Pink Lemonade! The greatest circus ever in 
a book. First there’s the amusing story, with the 
pictures, and in the bottom of the box are the clowns 
and clown town— all waiting to be cut out and made 
into toys. A joyous book and plaything, this. 


“FOR CHILDREN 
FROM 5 TO 10...BOXED $2.00 


TheStranger from Up-Along 


By THEODORE GOODRIDGE ROBERTS 


Captain Roberts has written an extraordinary book 
for boys in this tale of the part a boy played in a New- 
foundland feud. A great story to read in your room on . 
stormy nights. Illustrated. 


FOR BOYS 
FROM 10 TO 15. .$1.75 


The Vanishing Comrade 


By ETHEL COOK ELIOT 
Author of “The Wind Boy,” etc. 


Kate came to great Aunt 
Catherine’s for a summer’s 
visit. Excitement, gaiety, a 
theatre party, dances, and a 
mystery make the visit mem- 
orable in this ideal home story 
for girls. 


FOR _ GIRLS 
FROM 10 TO 15..$1 75 





Send for our handy shopping guide and gift 
suggestions of books we publish for boys and 
girls. Address: Advertising Department. 


Garden City, New York 
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By AVIS FREEMAN MEIGS 


Formerly Children’s Librarian, Detroit Public Library 
Present Librarian, Edison Junior High School, Long Beach, California 


O YOU remember the story of the young minstrel who 
set forth to find a song so beautiful that it would make 
any one who heard it happy? After a long search the 

wandering boy discovered that the tune had been broken 
up into notes, and the notes scattered over all the land. 
One note, you’ll remember, was found in a happy shepherd’s 
cottage, another was tucked away in a bird’s nest. The 
third note a child was using for a toy and the fourth a plough- 
man turned up one fine spring morning. One note was 
stowed away on an old ship, another hidden in a castle. 

Almost all of us understand why the minstrel found his 
song where there was first happiness. We know that work 
and love and music go hand in hand and make all ranks 
equal. Because it is made up of thoughts and not things, 
happiness can exist anywhere. “The Boyhood of Edward 
MacDowell” is the real experience of a boy who expressed 
his thought through composition. The dreams which came 
to Edward MacDowell—dreams of adventures in the world 
about him, of tales he read and of people he knew—were 
set down in a fashion which has brought happiness to every 
one who finds his music. ‘ Vinzi’’ and Nello, in “The Dog 
of Flanders,” were two other boys who lived in the same 
world, who found it difficult to shape their dreams into speech 
but who put their thoughts into lasting and beautiful crea- 
tions. Like thechildren in “‘The Wind Boy’, all three saw 
worlds, perplexing or invisible to others, but clear as light 
to them and to those in whom their lovely dreams awoke an 
understanding sympathy. 


Have you ever had a suspicion that a poem is a thought, 
too, and that the poet is a very good friend of yours? How 
could it be otherwise when poets understand so much about 
the magic of Common Things, about Children and Other 
People, about Birds and Beasts, and, best of all, see all 
their entrancing and funny ups and downs. A poet seems 
to laugh without any trouble and seems to see right into 
people’s hearts. Think of any one of your favorite books 
(they all have poetry in them) and see if it isn’t true. 
Don’t you think the poet smiled when he or she thought 
of a name for the treasure—‘ Peacock Pie,” “This Sing- 
ing World,” “The Elfin Pedlar,” “‘ Under the Tree,” “ Rainbow 
Gold”? Don’t you think they see grown folks who cross 
bridges before they get to them, and know about every- 
thing else as well—about neighbors who have never seen 
a fairy, about places we love to go, about the seamstress 
and the engine-driver, about having mumps, about the Circus 
and Christmas? “Jane, Joseph and John,” “A Little Freck- 
led Person,” “Four and Twenty Toilers,” ‘‘ Kate Greenaway’s 
Birthday Book,’’ “‘A Child’s Garden of Verse,” are just a 
few books which prove that children and poets have a 
great deal to share with each other. We say again, you 
and I, that we are very grateful to poets for one thing if 
for nothing else—for showing us that it is wise to weigh 
opinions and not to be what grown folks would call one- 
’ sided. 

Two of the books of poems which have been included here 
have been written by children, Hilda Conkling and Helen 
Douglas Adams. Helen has written a letter from her home 
in England in which she tells us about her good times. She 
says that next to books she loves hockey and tennis and 
swimming so you see she cannot write poetry all the time. 
Hilda does many other things besides her writing and some 
of them you will discover in “Poems of a Little Girl.” 


Not one of these poets is stupid or sober and you will 
like their experiences, first of all because they are very 
happy folks and after that because, like you, they have an 
eye for fun and for beauty and have had plenty of narrow 
escapes. 
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The Doll That Changes Faces 


Becomes a Different 
Doll Whenever 
You Wish 


A Famlee family turns playing with 
dolls into a new kind of game—makes 


it lots more fun. 


Quick as you can say Jack Robinson, 
any member of a Famlee family can be 
changed into an entirely different doll 
—a different face, different clothes. 


It’s almost as easy as winking your 
eyes. All you have to do is change the 
heads—and the clothes. 


, A Famlee family gives you many- 
dolls-in-one. Comes with one body— 
but three, five, seven or twelve heads, 
and a special dress or costume for each 
head Each head screws on and off at 
the neck—you can take it off and put 


on another whenever you want. 


After playing with Little-Sweet- 


Face awhile you can change to Black- 
Boy-Sam—or to Little-Miss-From- 
Holland, Funny-Face-Clown, Ching- 
Ching-Chinaman or any other of the 
three to twelve lovable and life-like 
characters in each family or set. 

Each character in the Famlee family 
walks and talks Stands 16 inches 
high. Unbreakable A quality doll 
throughout—heads, body, 
Each Famlee family comes in a pretty 
box with one body and three, five, 


seven or twelve changeable heads with 


clothes. 


a special dress or costume for each 
head. Extra heads and costumes to 
add to the family can be bought at 
any time. 
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Ask SantatoBringYou 4 


A Famlee Family 


Be sure to ask Santa Claus to bring you a Famlee family 
for Christmas—there simply isn’t anything else that can 


bring you so many happy hours. 


Ask to see the Famlee families at Department and Toy 
Stores. Or write for free Doll-ologue—showing and de- 


scribing Famlee families or sets. 


BERWICK DOLL COMPANY 
Dept. 18, 478 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Doll 


A Whole Family of Dolls in One 
A Brand New and Patented Idea 


Te Foumtee 


REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 
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By Alfred Wideman 


DOLLY AND TEDDY 
ENTERTAIN A VISITOR 


Patrick's little mamma was not 
home last Saturday evening, which 
meant that Patricia's little mamma 
was also not home, for Patrick, the 
Teddy Bear, and Patricia, the wax 
dolly, have the same little girl for 
a mistress. Patrick and Patricia, 
having nobody with whom to play, 
were sitting on the windowsill, 
counting the twinkling stars in as 
much of the deep blue sky as they 
could see, when Patricia unex- 
pectedly jumped straight up in the 
air and sat down with a bang. 

“What's ailing you?” growled 
Patrick. 

“Didn't you hear that rap on 
the windowpane?” gasped Patricia. 
““T never was so startled!" 

“Bah!” jeered Patrick. 
hear anyth—" 

“Tap - tappy - tap - tappy - tap!" 
Patrick gave a sudden leap. 

“Well, I'll be jiggered!" shouted 
Patricia, with a relieved laugh. 
“Look and see who's there!” 
Patrick peered through the window. 

“Why, it's—it’s Santa Claus! 
Come in! Come in!’ screamed the 
excited Teddy Bear, as he and 
Patricia raced to the front door. 
Patricia stood on Patrick's shoul- 
ders and, after much struggling, 
reached and turned the doorknob. 

“Push, Santa Claus!" she called, 
and old Santa did, so hard that 
Patrick and Patricia were bowled 
over. 

“Oh, pardon me!"* boomed Santa's 
hearty voice. ‘I'm sorry I knocked 
you down, but I'm very glad to 
find you home. I saw your little 
mamma go out, and so | thought 
I'd drop in and have you tell me 
what she wants for Christmas. 
Come and sit on my knees and tell 
me what you know.” And Santa 
Claus sat down in a big chair and 
lifted the dolly and Teddy Bear 
to his lap. 

“Well,” began Patricia, “our 
little mamma said she'd like an- 
other dolly to keep me company.” 


“| didn't 
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“And a tin wagon,” in 
Patrick. 
“And a new pair of shoes,” sug- 
gested Patricia, ‘and amber beads!" 
‘““And a new shoe horn to put 
‘em on with,” giggled Patrick. 
“And a bag of jelly beans,” 
he added excitedly. 


put 


“And a—but look; here she 


comes!" screamed Patricia as she 
caught sight of a familiar form 
through the window. ‘Go out by 
the back door, Santa Claus, so she 
doesn't see you.” 

“All righty,” laughed Santa, as 
he hurried through the house and 
towards the kitchen door. “I'll 
see you again on Chirstmas eve, 
right beside the mantel. You can 
help me count jelly beans while I 
fill the stockings.” 

““Good-by, Santa Claus!" sang 
out Patrick and Patricia. “We'll 
be waiting for you!” 

The front door then opened. 

‘What on earth are you giggling 
about?” asked the toys’ mamma. 

“Nothing,” laughed Patricia, as 
she and the Teddy buried their 
faces in a pillow to keep from 
telling their secret. 





NOAH’S ARK ANIMALS 
GET WINTER BATH 
Were you down by the frozen 
river, where Noah's Ark is wedged 
in between ice and shore line, when 
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all the excitement occurred the 
other day? No? Well then, listen 
to the wild story our reporter has 
for you concerning the hippo- 
potamus with the pink nose and 
the elephant with the tin earrings. 
The heavy-hoofed pair had been 
talking about Christmas. 

“Listen, old elephant! snorted 
the hippo. ‘Do you intend to give 
me a present this year?” 

“Listen, old hoppopitamus—| 
mean hippopotamus!" retorted the 
tin earringed elephant. ‘Are you 
giving me a present this year." 

“Tl tell you how to settle it,” 
suggested the hippo. “You walk 
across the frozen river here, and 
I'll walk across over there, and if | 
can get across and back without 
breaking through the ice, I need 
give you nothing for Christmas; 
and if you can go over and come 
back without falling through, I'll 
not expect you to give me anything.” 

“Wonderful idea!" bellowed the 
elephant; and as the contest was 
announced, all the animals rushed 
out to watch the fun. The starting 
signal consisted of a wheezy sneeze 
from the lion, and not a sound was 
heard as the crowd watched the 
hippo and the elephant start across 
the ice. Slowly each crept across 
the shiny glaze, and reached half 
the distance assigned, when— 
CRASH!! Down went Mr. Pinky- 
nosy Hippopotamus with a glorious 
noise. The watching animals 
screamed with wild laughter over 
the result, but their howls: were 
twice as furious a moment later 
when Mr. Everheavy Elephant 
dropped in on the goldfish with a 
very undignified splash. 

While the audience hooted and 
howled with delight, the monkeys 
got busy with ropes and pulled 
their two rubber friends back to 
the Ark, where they put them to 
bed on hot water bottle mattresses. 
When Christmas does come, let's 
go over to the Ark and see just what 
Pinkynosy gave to Everheavy, and 
what Everheavy handed Pinkynosy. 
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You Want 
The Midget 
Toy Electric Iron 
For Christmas 


Betty Pierce Tells You WHY 


My dolls are such a pleasure, 
Now that I keep them neat, 

Most every day I press their clothes 
The Midget iron’s a treat. 


My mother says the iron is safe 
For little girls like me, 

That it’s instructive, useful too, 
Just send for one and $éé. 


Your friend, 
BETTY PIERCE 


TO MOTHERS 
Send the coupon below and receive the 


' Midget Toy Electric Iron. Satisfy yourself 
: that it is absolutely safe, at our expense. 


NORTHERN ELECTRIC CO. 
2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
FILL OUT AND MAIL 


NORTHERN ELECTRIC 
Dept. CL-D, 2835 N. — Ave., Chicago 


I wish to satisfy 
I do not wih to ty the i iron, To et | 
days and you are to refund the $3.00 


Gentlemen 

Pieces seal 8 t Toy Electric Iro: 
that it is absolutely safe Oe . 
seture it te Jee etthin five 
which I am enclosing. 


! 
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CHRISTMAS CLOWNS 
A Game 
By MAUDE DAY BALTZELL 


T WAS the afternoon before Christmas 

and outside the wind was blowing the 
falling snow into huge drifts. Grand- 
mother Adams had her house full, for every 
one of her twelve grandchildren, and her 
grown-up children had come back to the 
farm to spend the bac with her and 
Grandfather. 

All the children were in the kitchen with 
their grandfather who had been telling stories 
so long that he was getting hoarse; he looked 
relieved when he saw Grandmother Adams 
come in. She brought a little box, a soft 
yarn ball, some blunt-pointed scissors, several 
sheets of green paper, and a hoop that dropped 
off the apple barrel down cellar. Her eyes 
twinkled so that the children began to laugh 
and skip. 

As it happened, there were six boys and 
six girls present—but hardly any two the 
same size. James was the youngest, he wasn’t 
quite four, and Margaret was the oldest. 
She had had twelve candles on her last 
brithday cake. 

Grandmother handed the hoop to Grand- 
father and said: “I will help you hold it 
pretty soon.” Grandfather 
as though it were a frame, Qe 
and his face were a picture. 


held it up in front of his face 
“Watch me girls,” began Grandmother, 
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“TI am going to fold a piece of this green 
paper and cut a tree but I shall not cut as 
far as the edge of the paper, for I want the 
frame also.” 

“All the girls may ‘cut trees similar to 
this one,” she said, “‘and be careful not to 
spoil the frames.” 

None of the trees were alike, and they 
were not supposed to be. The girls dropped 
their trees into the little box and kept the 
frames as Grandmother told them to. “The 
boys may each choose a tree, and then find 
which girl has the frame that fits his tree,” 
added Grandmother. There was a scramble 
for trees, so Grandmother said the boys had 
better form a line and let the shortest boys 
choose first. When every one had found his 
partner Grandmother spoke again. “I shall 
cut a big tree and use this thumb tack to 
fasten it on this west wall. Grandfather and 
I will be the Circus Clowns and hold the Hoop 
in front of this tree. We will take turn 
about in choosing a couple to come to the 
platform, which means right in front of us; 
then this couple will march backwards six 
steps saying, ““Back—we— go—watch—us— 
throw,” taking a step with each word. It is 
a good plan to practice this first. ‘The couple 
must keep their right hands joined. After 
marching the six steps backward, each has a 
trial at throwing this yarn ball through the 
hoop at the tree, using the /eft hand to throw 
with. If the ball goes through the hoop this 
means five points and if the ball hits the 
tree also, this means ten points more. Grand- 
father may choose first.” 

Dan and Ellen were the first couple to 
perform, and as Ellen only succeeded in getting 
the ball through the hoop, their score was 
twenty. Margaret and Joe had just made a 
score of thirty and every one was clapping 
when Joe’s mother looked in the door. 
“Well, well,” she said, “‘is this a circus?” 

Then she added, ‘“‘Folks, the afternoon has 
galloped away and Christmas Eve is here!” 

Grandmother said Margaret and Joe 
had the highest score, so they could be the 
Christmas Clowns the next time the game 
was played. 
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SALLY CENTIPEDE 


HELEN COWLES LECRON 


VERY careless child indeed 
Is little Sally Centipede— 
On this her friends are all agreed 
When they have heard the news! 
Her actions make her father sigh, 


_ And make her mother almost cry, 
_ While Grandma murmurs, “Fie, oh, fie!” 


For Sally scuffs her shoes! 


| The family is large, I’ve heard, 
| And Sally’s father, I’ve inferred, 
_ Is far from wealthy, yet-—my word!— 


This foolish little dunce 


| Just scuffs and scuffs each fifty pair 
_ That Father brings her home to wear! 
_ They all look horrid, I declare, 


When she has worn them once! 


| If you, my dear, had all the feet 
| That Sally has, and I should meet 
_ You walking down this busy street, 


I’m very sure indeed 


_ That all your hundred shoes would shine 


| Like mirrors, and would look as fine 


| And new and bright and smooth as mine! 


(Not like Sal Centipede!) 
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as Book List 


From The Listening Child 


From THE MACMILLAN 
CHILDREN’S CLASSICS 


New titles published this fall, specially 
suited for readers of CHILD LIFE, dur- 
ably bound in blue and gold, with bright 
jackets, and many pictures. Each, $1.75 
(Eighteen titles now published in this 
series. ) 


THE LISTENING CHILD. Over 400 
poems chosen by Mrs. Thatcher and Mrs. Wilkin- 
son, re earliest ballads to poems of today. (Ages 
8-10 

AT THE BACK OF THE NORTH 
WIND. By George MacDonald, with new pic- 
tures by the tamous English artist, Francis Bedford. 
(Ages 10-12) 


'- GRANNY’S WONDERFUL CHAIR. 
| By Francis Browne. Its “‘tales of fairy times’ are 
ready with new and magical pictures. (Ages 8-10) 


MOTHER GOOSE’S NURSERY 
RHYMES. An unusual collection made by 
L. Edna Walter, with pictures by Charles Folkard 


From At The Back of The North Wind 


THE DREAM COACH. Written and il- 
lustrated by Anne and Dillwyn Parrish. Bound in 


blue and gold, bright endpapers, unusual jacket, 
many pictures. $2.25. 


Fare: forty winks! 
Coach leavesevery 
night for no one knows 
where. And here is told 
how a Princess, a little 
Chinese Emperor, a 
French boy and a Nor- 
wegian boy took a trip 
in this great coach. 
(Ages 8-10) 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York —nenge Atlanta Boston 
Dallas Francisco 
Prices subject to change on publication 
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THE CORN THAT POPPED 


(Continued from page 753) 


So now he walked up and down in front of the 
palace and wrung his hands and watched the big 
clock on the palace tower. When the two hands of 
the clock came together at twelve the trumpets 
would sound, the King and his court would march to 
the Royal dining room, the King would call for the 
new dish and then—and THEN— 

You can understand now why the Royal Head 
Cook was so distracted that he almost walked over 
Peregrine Pickle as Peregrine was hurrying to his 
Cousin Rosamond with a bag of fresh white kernels 
of corn all buttered and salted. 

“Cabbages and turnips!” shouted the Royal 
Head Cook. ‘‘What have we here? Who are you 
and where are you going?’ he asked in a very, very 
cross voice. Such a voice as you or I would never, 
never use. 

“T am Peregrine Pickle,”’ explained Peregrine 
politely as his mother had taught him to speak, “‘and 
I am taking some of my fresh buttered pop corn to 
my Cousin Rosamond.” 

“Fresh buttered pop corn!” cried the Royal Head 
Cook. “In the name of all the heads of lettuces 
what is that?” 

Peregrine showed him the bag of white kernels of 
corn all salted and buttered and told him all about 
the corn that popped. ° 

“Corn!” sneered the Royal Head Cook. 

“Pop corn,” corrected Peregrine firmly. 

The Royal Head Cook.shook his head. But he 
put a thumb and finger into the bag and took out 
a kernel and ate it. ; 

“Beets and radishes, but that is good!” he said. 
“And it is something quite new. There is not a 
word about it in all my big cook books. Peas and 
beans!” He rubbed his hands together delightedly. 
“Come with me! Hurry!’ For the two hands of 
the clock in the palace tower had just about come 
together. And the sharp ears of the Royal Head 
Cook could hear the trumpeters tramping. The 
Royal Head Cook put his hand on Peregrine’s 
shoulder and pushed him into the King’s palace. 

As they entered the Royal hall the Royal Trump- 
eters sounded the call for the Royal luncheon. 
Peregrine and the Royal Head Cook had to step 
aside for the Royal procession. First came the 
King with his gold crown on his head, and then came 
the court, the brave lords and the beautiful ladies. 
The Royal Head Cook and Peregrine followed the 
Royal procession. : 

“Hold fast to your fresh buttered pop corn,” 
whispered the Royal Head Cook to Peregrine, and 
Peregrine held fast to the bag. 

The Royal trumpets sounded again, and the King 
smiled and looked about for his Royal Head Cook. 

“*And what have you new for the Royal luncheon 
today?” he asked in a Royal manner. 

The Royal Head Cook stepped forward. He bowed 
before the King until his head almost touched 
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the ground before the royal luncheon table. 

“‘Something so new that no King has ever even 
tasted it before, Your Majesty,” he said. And he 
called one of the Royal servants to bring the gold 
tray. In the very center of the tray he had Pere- 
grine place the little bag of fresh buttered pop corn. 
““We serve it in the native way, Your Majesty,” 
the Royal Head Cook said very grandly. 

He held his breath while the King took a kernel 
of corn between his Royal thumb and finger and put 
it in his Royal mouth. Suppose the King should not 
like fresh buttered pop corn? But even if he didn’t 
like it, fresh buttered popcorn was a new dish, and 
the Royal Head Cook could keep his head for 
another twenty-four hours at least. 

But the King did like it. He ate every kernel in 
the bag and smacked his Royal lips in a way your 
mother never lets you smack your lips. 

“It is delicious!” he cried. “It is delectably 
delicious! I must have some more tomorrow. 
Serve me fresh buttered pop corn in the native way 
every day instead of the new dish,” he told the 
Royal Head Cook. ‘Where did you ever hear of 
such toothsomeness?”’ 

And the happy Royal Head Cook told the King 
how he had met Peregrine Pickle, and he brought 
Peregrine to the King. 

Peregrine told the King how he had found the 
White Wizard’s Black Cat in his father’s cornfield 
and how the White Wizard had given him six ears 
of corn as a reward for taking the Black Cat to the 
black-as-night cave in the mountain. 

“I must reward you, too,” cried the King. He 
asked the Royal Treasurer for a bag of gold and 
gave it to Peregrine. ‘“‘There will be more gold 
when you bring us more delicious pop corn!” 

Peregrine ran all the way home. He never went 
to his Cousin Rosamond’s that day. Father Pickle 
and Mother Pickle could scarcely believe his story 
until he showed them the bag of gold. 

“My darling son!’’ cried Mother Pickle. 

“My precious son!” cried Father Pickle. Now 
they could have ice cream every Sunday and perhaps 
on Wednesday, too 

Peregrine brought out the corn he had hidden in 
the attic and in the chest of drawers and behind his 
Sunday clothes. Some of it he planted and some 
he saved so that he could take a bag of fresh 
buttered pop corn to the palace every day. 

“Let every one grow pop corn,” ordered the King. 
“*I want all of my people to taste of this deliciousness. 
Let every one grow pop corn.” 

Soon pop corn was growing in the Royal parks 
and the Royal gardens and in all of the fields so that 
every one could have a bag of fresh buttered pop 
corn. But, you see, if Peregrine Pickle hadn’t found 
the White Wizard’s Black Cat in his father’s corn- 
field that day, and if he hadn’t taken her to the 
black-as-night cave in the mountain, the White 
Wizard never would have given him the corn that 
popped, and you and the King would never have 
known what fresh buttered pop corn tastes like. 
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in all the pare we ve been in the to business, we've learned 
just a thi ove like best. e’ve selected the ones 
we 


tockings chock-full, 
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HERE IT IS 
* big twenty-five-inch ipting, bow i 
to the very brim with hones’ it-to-goodness playth: 
oes ts a to bring me joyous gleam ? Christmas 
a ch "s eyes. Everythi stoc’ 
“works,” is useful, attractive and 2 coe i = 


HOURS OF AMUSEMENT 


Just the kinds of things children take delight in—the kind 
you'll find them playing with in preference to the big, 
toys. Tea-sets, games, bubble-pipes, molding sets—a 
and one novelties. Every stocking with a different assortment. 


THE COST IS SMALL 

These stockings are complete. No both No 1 
around for novelties. Easier Christmas opping. eeks 
for the entire family. Yet the whole thing, gathered and 
packed in this bi colorful Christmasy pong only costs 
you One Dollar ($1.00) delivered at your door 

er by the coupon below. Send it in today. When the 
stockings come lay them ood and have one Christmas 
off your mind. ut please don’t delay. 7 more time we 
have, the better stockings we can make up for you. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
Return the stoc if it d t 
antnmenimu:£ 
AMMIDON & CO. 
a forty-eight year old house” 
31 S. Frederick St., BALTIMORE, MD. 


(fea THIS _COMPON TODAY'S: PMAIL THIS COUPON TODAY TODAY AN 


AMMIDON & CO., 
31 S. Frederick St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


for which please send me 
Cheaenen Stockings at $1.00 each. If not satisfactory my 
money will be returned. 
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Say! V Wouldn't y ou like 
to own one of the New 
Structo Hoisting Toys? 


Loads and dumps 
automatically by 
simply turning 


Giant 
Steam 
Shovel 
No. 110 


Price 
Delivered 
$3.75 


Height 12% inches 
Length 21% inches 
Width 6 inches 


“All the kids are crazy about these toys” 


~ Wouldn’t you like to have a Steam 


Shovel that creaks and strains and tears 

through the dirt, hoists and dumps it just like the 

real one you saw in the street yesterday? Ora Grab Bucket 

that will pick up a load of sand or gravel and dump it 
automatically? 


Structo Wrecking Auto 
No. 115 


Height 9% inches 
Length 16% inches 
Width 5 inches 


Price Delivered $1.25 


Structo Grab Bucket 
No. 52 
pale 12 inches 
ngth 13 inches 
Width 44% inches 


Price 
Delivered 
$2.25. 


STRUCTO Automobiles 


Structo Contractor’s Truck 
No. 42 


Lanath overall 12 inches 
Ss body raising attachment 
Price Detivered $2.75 


Caterpillar Tractor No. 44 
Real” ‘Cletrac’ Type with Trailer 


Length overall 15 inches 


Price Delivered $3.25 


Structo Racing Car No. 8 
(Construction Outfit) 


Length 12'% inches Wheel Base 10 inches 


Price 
Delivered $5.00 


Every boy wants a 
Structo Auto—you 
know thetwo kinds 
—the “Ready Built” 
that are all ready 
to run and the 
“ Construction Sets ”’ 
that come in separate 
parts all ready for you 
to have the fun of 
building your own 
auto 


Show this ad to your 
dealer — if he hasn’t the 
Structo Toy you want and 
doesn’t want to get it for 
you we will ship any of 
the one id on receipt of 
ice — | send FREE the 
TRUCTO 6 BOOK cape 
all the new eae See and 
utos 


American Flyer Mfg. Co. ??’emidxdo"fS" 
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CHRISTMAS IN: THE MOVIES 


(Continued from page 737) 


was Over and Liza ran to the window she 
saw strange fruit hanging to the branches of 
the tree nearest the house. ‘“‘Oh, Father, oh 
Mother,” she cried, scampering to the door, 
“there are our stockings hanging way up there, 
but how can we ever get them down?” 

“Well, I declare,’ exclaimed Father, ‘“‘the 
reindeer must have been running pretty high 
when Santa Claus put them up! I shall have 
to get a ladder to reach them.” 

Liza watched, all breathless with excite- 
ment, while the ladder was brought and the 
stockings carefully lifted down. First came 
Mother’s, all puffed out with tissue paper 
and in the toe half a dozen pretty handker- 
chiefs; next came Father’s, but what made it 
so bumpy? Oh, it was full of potatoes and 
onions and underneath them, a grand new 
pair of warm mittens. Mother had knitted for 
him. Now, it was Liza’s and you can just 
see the little girl turning out the contents— 
a pair of warm red stockings, a package of 
sticks of striped candy, an orange, and a 
wee little china doll in a blue velvet dress. 
“What a splendid Christmas!”’ thought Liza 
and she hugged the doil and hugged her father 
and hugged her mother. 

“But there seems to be something else up 
there!’’ cried Father. “‘Don’t I see a basket?” 

“Oh, yes, a basket!’’ echoed Liza, dancing 
up and down. ‘Oh, Father, get the basket!’’ 

“There seems to be something inside it,” 
said Father, in a puzzled way, as he lifted it 
down. “Something is moving. Look, Liza, 
and see what it is!” 

Liza took the basket in rather a frightened 
way. Yes, she felt something moving, but 
the cover was tied down. “Oh, Mother, 
quick, cut the string. Let’s see what it is.” 

The strings were cut, the basket-cover 
was lifted and there, on a bed of warm flannel, 
all wrapped up but her little head, lay a black 
kitten with a pink nose! I can tell you she 
was very soon carried to the kitchen and given 
a saucer of new milk and I can tell you, too, 
that she and Liza and Towser and Tabby- 
skins had the very best time in all the world 
playing in the sand when, the very next week, 
the movies were over and the old house 
reached its new home on the beach. 
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THE JOYOUS CHRISTMAS GIFT 


(Continued from page 745) 


PETER (as he offers TOMMY a chair): We thank 
you for your good wishes. Won’t you— 


[Just as TOMMY sits down PETER pulls the chair from under him. 
The boy taking the part does not fall nearly so hard as he seems 
to, for the chair is a low one and there is a cushion underneath.| 


Tommy: Say, what do you mean— 

PETER (laughing with the others): Well, the harder 
the Christmas guest sits down, the more firmly he 
fixes to the floor the good wishes he has spoken. 

ANATOLE: If we did that in Belgium around St. 
Nicholas Day, I’m afraid the good old saint would 
leave us a bunch of rods instead of playthings. 

CHRISTINE: You and Gretchen get your presents 
December 6th instead of the 25th, don’t you? 

ANATOLE: Yes and we put our shoes near the 
fireplace for St. Nick to fill and we leave hay and 
water for his gray horse. 

Tommy: But Santa uses reindeer. 

Mrs. SANTA: On St. Nicholas Day he drives his 
gray horse and saves his reindeer for December 25th. 

GRETCHEN: He uses his gray horse in Holland, 
too. (Laying a sheet on the floor.) On St. Nicholas 
eve we always lay a sheet on the floor like this and 
stand around it, singing songs of praise. First 
thing you know, a shower of candies appears on the 
sheet and then—St. Nicholas himself. 


[Suddenly a shower of candies really does settle on the sheet. As the 
children are scrambling for them, in walks SANTA CLAUS. They 
cluster around him, embracing him and calling, ‘You dear old 
SANTA CLAUS,” “Hello, FATHER CHRISTMAS,” etc. 


SANTA: (laughing.) My, I’ve been. called lots of 
names, but never so many all at once. 

FRIEDA: Kris Kringle, why did you have us come? 

SANTA: Didn’t Mrs. Santa tell you that I wanted 
you to make me a Christmas gift. I’ve been supply- 
ing you with presents for a good many years, all 
except Francesca here. (He pinches the little Spanish 
girl’s cheek.) And I’ve made her a gift of joy each 
Yule-tide. (Cries of ‘“‘What do you want, SANTA?’’) 

SANTA: The present that I want you must give 
to one another. It’s a gift that every child must 
make who truly loves the Infant King. I’m asking 
for love and friendship from each one of you for the 
other children of the world. 

TomMMy: We’ve had a wonderful time this after- 
noon, and it’s been easy to be friendly because all 
the boys and girls spoke the English language. 


[But Suzanne cries, ‘‘We’ve been talking French,’’ and Bianca says, 
“Why, we've been speaking Italian,” and so on all around.| 


SANTA: When you entered the dream-sleighs to 
come to Christmas House you began talking with 
your hearts and the language that you spoke— 

Mrs. SANTA: Their hearts spoke that language 
so beautifully, Santa, I’m sure you'll get your gift. 

Tommy: What is this language our hearts speak? 

SANTA: The language of understanding, Tommy. 
(Smiling.) Well, children, do I get my present? 
All in favor answer, ‘Merry Christmas!” 


[And the shout of ‘“‘“Merry Christmas” that arises is happy and 
triumphant, as the boys and girls join hands and dance around 
old SANTA and his wife.] 
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Children of Nine Understand 
It Without Assistance 


A 
CHILD’S 


HISTORY 
OF THE 


WORLD 


By V. M. HILLYER 


Head Master of the Famous Calvert School of 
Balcimore; author of ‘Child Training,"’ etc. 






































T LAST a fascinating story of the 

world from cave man to aeroplane 
that young children can read them- 
selves, or have read to them, and 
understand without assistance from 
parents or teachers. Every sentence 
in it was tested on many groups of 
young children and the book was 
rewritten in manuscript four times to 
make sure everything in it was im- 
mediately comprehensible to the aver- 
age child as young as nine and to 
much younger children whose men- 
tality is above the average. 

The subject matter is authoritative 
and uptodate. The style is a miracle 
of wise simplicity and jolly heartiness. 

Just from the press, “A Child’s 
History of the World” is already an 
assured success. 


Ninety-seven quaintly humor- 
ous illustrations. Printed in large 
type on excellent white paper. A. 
beautiful, strongly bound book. 
Price $3.50. 


Published by 


THE CENTURY 
Co. 


New York City 








AT GOOD STORES 


THE IDBAL 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 


HE proper cap means so much tor 

baby! If she’s still a roistering little 
tom-boy her tiny bonnet must have a 
certain simple charm. If she’s already the 
dainty little daughter, her cap may bea 
frothy frill of femininity. 

Every baby has her own sweet person- 
ality. Frame those chubby cheeks and 
elfish eyes in the subtle style that “just 
belongs”. The picture will delight you. 

Most baby counters carry Fairfame 
Kiddie Caps in a fascinating variety. If 
your favorite shop does not feature. Fair- 
fame Kiddie Caps, we will supply you 
through them. Please write us. 


PRICED 
ie} ; SA a ae 


AND UP 


Send for the Fairfame Booklet of new styles 


s 


ALSO MAKERS OF THE camous ain BOUDOIR CAPS 


IN YOUR CITY! 
RON 
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DR. FRANKLIN’S PARTY 


(Continued from page 785) 


Ann. “I’ve thought of a queen all love—”’ 

Two gentlemen coming hastily out of the 
inn, pressed their way through the group of 
children and interrupted what he was about 
to say. 

“Dr. Franklin,’ Mr. John Adams ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘we knew not what had become of 
you!” } 

“°Tis time we took the road again, sir,” 
Mr. Rutledge added. 

Dr. Franklin consulted a fat watch, then 
he got to his feet at once. 

“°Tis high time,” he agreed. ‘“‘Good-bye, 
my young friends, forget not from now on 
where patriotism points—’’ He moved away 
in company with the other gentlemen. 

“Oh,” cried more than one of the children, 
“you're never going without telling us what 
Jennifer’s to be queen of? It would be too 
bad an we could have no party next year.” 

With surprising quickness the old gentle- 
man turned back to them. 

“You’re sure you all want Jennifer for 
queen?” he asked. “Quite sure?” 

“Well,” said Joy Crosset, looking to the 
others for agreement. ‘An we're all patriots 
together, there’s no one nicer.” 

“Remember then that she’s your own 
choice,” Dr. Franklin told them, “and re- 
member that there are two things that once 
broken naught can mend.” 

“One’s an egg—but what’s the other?” 
Sally Ann asked. 

“The other is a friendship,” the good doctor 
answered. “Between children or nations 
friendships should be safeguarded; so see to 
it that you all love Jennifer as she deserves 
nor give her cause to doubt your good will, 
and I am sure her mother will grant her leave 
to be your queen.” 

Again he was turning away, but was 
arrested by a Babel of voices: 

“T pray you, tell us—” 

“Queen of what?” 

“Just queen of us, mayhap—” 
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“Nay, better than that,” Franklin told 
them. “But I shall not reveal it now. You 
must earn a right to this party, one and all 
of you. If for six months the children of this 
town can live together in peace and amity 
Jennifer’s little friend here shall write me of 
it.” He fumbled in his pocket, drew forth 
some sheets of paper and wrote on one of 
them: “Free. B. Franklin.” : 

“That frank will carry the letter through 
the post,” he told Sally Ann. “If you have 
a good report to make to me, I will write you 
at once, and I promise you will have a happy - 
party in the spring.” 

With a wave of his hand he joined the other 
gentlemen, and in a moment they were all 
on their way to Philadelphia to make report 
to Congress concerning their meeting with 
Admiral Lord Howe. 


(The conclusion of “Dr. Franklin’s Party’ will appear in the 
January issue of CHILD LIFE). 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 
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STATE OF ee } as. 
COUNTY OF COOK 


Before me, a No’ abi mond ge med ine be ond ney aforesaid, per- 
son: appeared c. y, who, having been Sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the Business Man: , of the Soo yw Dire 


Msgast NE and that the follo is, to the best = po 3 wie ; 
true — o! e@ own management (an a di “a 
circulation), etc. of the aforesaid p ? beeen bin = the date ors f Pes ° 
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Business Manager, Fred L. McNally, 536 South Clark St. a hice 

2. That the owner is: (If the a = owned by an * dividual his 
name and address, or if owned by more than one individual une peane and 
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pareiien | the name of the corporation ‘and the names and addresses of the 
stockhol aia te aioe holding one per cent or more of the total amount of 
one should 


B. hoes end D. arew P F. W. McNally, Trustee of Estate of Andrew 
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- That the known bon olders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
ning or h 1 per cent or more of total amount of m 
or bx? a are: Seinen are none, so state.) None that I know 
That = hs next above, gi the names “ the owners, 
stockholders eoeiy tlaun: if any, con not only the list of stock- 
holders and bd wecurity hol ers as they appear upon the books of the company 
bu ere the stockholder or socurity holder a po! 
books of the com company as trustee or in any oth ey tion, the name 
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p L. McNatty, 
Signature of editor, wo * , business manager, or owner 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 2d day of October 1924. 


SEAL M. J. Stanton. Notary Public 
(My commission expires December 9, 1926.) 
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NOVEL AND AMUSING GAMES 
For Boys and Girls 


An entirely new series of games with numerous 
novel, fascinating and amusing features. Each is a 
folding board game, size when open 16” x 16”, enclosed 
with the implements and full directions for playing, in 
a handsome box. 814” x 1634". The game and box 
cover are printed in bright attractive colors. 


On sale at all leading Department and Toy Stores. Or, 
direct by mail from the manufacturers AT $1.00 EACH. 


STOLL & EDWARDS CO., INC. 


65 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 


801 
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What Will Your Baby Be? 


VEN now, Mother, those roguish, romping little feet are 


turning toward the future. 


The games they play, the thoughts they think, questions asked, 
stories they are told—all mould the plastic little brain. 

Have you thought what the future holds for your baby? 

Will he or she be leaders in this game called Life—or merely 


onlookers? 


Much depends on ycu—on the stories you tell them, the games 
you teach them, the questions you answer, and the initiative and 


originality you develop —NOW. 


Lucy Wheelock Will Help You 


This famous authority on child train- 
ing has compiled and edited five master 
volumes of invaluable assistance to 
mothers. You may draw from her 
knowledge and experience at so slight 
a cost. There are 130 stories gathered 
from the finest child literature in the 
world—pictures and instructions on how 
to make hundreds of wonderful toys 
from materials that cost little or noth- 
ing—answers to the inevitable ques- 
tions of childhood—the explanation of 
over 35 problems of child training—135 
songs with music that are the tested 
favorites in kindergarten work—and 
actually thousands of ways and means 
to meet the constant demands of child- 
hood’s work and play. 


These books are edited to save count- 
less hours of time and labor for the 
busy mother—who has at heart the 
future welfare of her little ones. They 
offer an encyclopedia of information on 
stories, songs, games, occupations, fun, 
frolic, toy-making. and everyday knowl- 
edge that are indispensable. They are 
indorsed by teachers and educators 
everywhere. In fact, the information 
contained in these five volumes of The 
Kindergarten Children’s Hour—if pur- 
chased even in a small proportion of the 
books covered—would run into hundreds 
of dollars. And much of this infor- 
mation could not be purchased at 
any price. 


These books are substantially bound in cloth, printed in large type 


on. good paper. 
handy size. 
filling out the request below. 


There are, in all, nearly 1,800 pages, in 5 volumes in 
You may see and examine this remarkable set of books by 
No obligation is involved. 


SEND NO MONEY 


r Houghton, Mifiin Company, 


Private Library Department 
2A Park St., Boston. Mass. 


Pi 
HOUR 


Send on approved request 


lease send me one set in five volumes, cloth binding, of THE KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN'S 
If satisfactery, I agree to pay you $2 50 within seven days after the receipt of the books, 


and $2.00 a month thereafter for five months; or to pay $11.88 within seven days after receipt of the 


books if I pay in full 


If not satisfactory, I will return them at your expense within seven days. 
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THE .FOUR LITTLE 
BROTHER BEARS 


(Continued from page 765) 


to the top of the hill and 
climbed over the fence into 
the yard. 

And oh, joy! There hanging 
on a rope were four little black 
stockings all in a row. They 
were just exactly what the four 
little brother bears needed. 

“One apiece for us,” said 
the Biggest Brother Bear to 
the others. 

Then each little bear put up 
his right front paw and pulled 
off a stocking. And each little 
bear held it tight while they 
ran as fast as they could back 
to Woodland Grove and their 
Cave Cottage home. There 
they hung up the four little 
stockings in a row and went 
to bed. 

And will you believe it? 
The next morning each little 
stocking was full of the sweet- 
est sweet things that you ever 
ate. 

‘There were four little pots 
of honey, one for each of the 
little bears, and everything 
sweet that little bears could 
want. They ate and ate and 
ate and were as happy as 
could be. 

That night they carried the 
four little stockings back up 
the hill to the big house. -They 
climbed over the fence into 
the yard and hung the stock- 
ings up in a row again just as 
they had found them. 

Then the four little brother 
bears went home and dreamed 
about Santa Claus. 
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HONOR ROLL POSTER 
CONTEST 


(Continued from November CHILD LIFE) 


Frances Hitch 
Gertrude Magee 
Melora Hobbs 
Elizabeth Lanham 
Alice Mercer 
Marion Buell 
Luella Parsons 
Eileen Limbach 
Frances Parrott 
Gertrude Cardig 
Elizabeth Thatcher 
Eleanor Lapham 
Ruth Fletcher 
Carol Cook 

Carol Walden 
Marjorie Smith 
Leah Dooley 
Katharine Chapin 
Edward Allard 
June Thomas 
Charlotte Lemon 
Lillian Willcomb 
Rhea Straight 
Mirian Ostlund 
Pauline Love 
Dorothy Sullivan 
Richard Rand 
Eleanor Stark 
Ernest R. Boyd 
Frances Shaw 
Mary Zelly 
Dorothy McCloskey 
Jeannette Bauer 
Marie Flickinger 
Ada Colgrove 
Bobby Wood 

Nan Stephens 
Fenton Jordon Jr. 
Avis Hends 
Dorothy Creed 


Virginia Drescher 
Dorothy Marsh 
Mary Fligg 
Margaret Cooper 
Det perwnctemy 
Bobby Daniel 
Jacob 8. Smith 
Norma Jane Smith 
Elizabeth Hopkins 
Stephanie Kennedy 
Jane Buchanan 
Alena Wadsworth 
Adda Barr 

Ruth Reinhardt 
Martha Henry 
Vance Dicus 
Gordon Lee Dicus 
Germaine Quindry 
Eileen Daniels 
Katherine Telfair 
Mildred Wheeler 
Wilma J. Edwards 
Ivan Crandall 
Jane Read 
Margaret Hanken 
Dorothy Ray Brown 
Erma Seviile 
Angelo Horsen 
Isabelle Monzo 
Sarah Easton 
Lawrence Walker Jr. 
Anne Crowell 
Esther Klinka 
Beulah Kendale 
Lois Smethurst 
Lois E. Potter 
Ernestine Dittman 
Olga Webster 
Florence Swift 
Elsie Borger 
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The Most 


Wonderful 
Plaything You 


Can Imagine! 


What a wonderful Christ- 
mas gift this great big 
beautiful ball of many colors 
would make! 

What a welcome present! 


JOY-BALL 


803 


Comets Ankeney Anna Hoyt isn’t like any other ball you 
Alice Matters Helen Russell 
Betty MeCabe Kathleen Rosher ag at ie 4 

zabet un on Louise Ogier wn 
Margery Bergh Mildred Yonge very o y and gir do 
Emily Radelifte Mary Gulliford to the tiniest tot can have 

‘ora. Carter ° 2 

Elsie Gould Morton Ingalls loads of fun with it indoors 
Betty Kerr elen Bir mel $ 
Mary Sanford Harriet Laffey or out—in winter or summer 
Miriam Brunner Margaret Jurney without the least danger of 
Dorothy Harncy Margaret Good . 
Wilda Lawrence Rosella Woolsey getting hurt, scuffing the 
Mary Jane Day Rosemary Smith : . . 
Dorothy Monroe Martha O'Pry furniture or breaking things. 
Donna Northrop Henry Klein Jr. 
ee aes a because, although so te and 
Lee Scott Erma Caddell strong, the JOY-BALL is de- 
Burton Harrison Ellen Conover . : 
Philip Rich Jr. Hazel Haynes lightfully light and soft. 


Barbara Irwin 
Mildred Payne 
Dorothy Miller 
Eleanor Robertson 
Peggy Germann 
Elizabeth Woodroffe 
Florence Blinn 
Clive Enos Jr. 
Anna Mae Lawrence 
Eleanor Ferris 
Josephine Patterson 
Elizabeth Ley 
Christine Goolsby 
Edna Scott 

Helen Dorsey 
Beatrice Ey 
Wenonah Baughn 
Margaret Smith 
Viola Stein 

Janice Weller - 
Catherine Southard 
Marguerite Harding 
Helen Will 
Christelle Simmons 


Marion Miur 
Jessie Parker 
Merle Clayton 
Mary Coddington 
Eloise H. Stone 
Jacquemina Mabee 
Doris Burstein 
Eleanor Foster 
Ruth Keller 
Shirley Robison 
Margaretta Hawk 
Thelma Muehleisen 
Merle LaMont 
Lois Shaw 

Helen Hughes 
Dorothy Dunhaupt 
Lilly Young 

Helen Spinning 
Elizabeth Smith 
Harold Brown 
Dorothy Fleisher 
Wilma Mills 

Jean Nelson 

Grace Macomber 


It’s lovely colors, too, are a never 
ending source of pleasure. 

How you'd love to have this fairy 
ball for your very own—and how 
Mother and Father would enjoy the 
happiness which the JOY-BALL would 


bring you: 


The JOY-BALL will be sent care- 
fully packed and postpaid to any address 


for $1.25. 
Each ball 
comes in at- 
tractive box 
complete— 
substantia! rubber- 


ized fabric case, stron 
rubber bladder and lace. 


—Sa 


Dorothy Pierce Bessie Donnell . 
Marcia Snyder Virginia Mason S pecial -~ 
Dorothy Webb Gertrude Blom - 
Virginia Oman Susan ante ; C hristmas Offer 
Eustace Hetzel Elizabet urley 
an aera, een ames With every JOY-BALL ordered between now and Christmas we will 
pred McComb Jeannette Frisbie send One Extra Bladder—Free. 
Dorothy Bohland Henrietta McDowell 
Sarah MacDonald Betty Whiting Use the coupon printed below. 
Dorothy Jackson Crystal oe 
Virginia Schewe Lucille Donart 
Lois Bragstad Elizabeth Watson 
cone ote VICTOR NOVELTY MFG. CO. 
ASHLAND, OHIO 
WW Mail Coupon TODAY 
J OY THE VICTOR NOVELTY MFG. CO. 


Dept. C. L., Ashland, Ohio 


‘ 


ELIZABETH ALLEN MALLORY Please send me postpaid, one JOY-BALL for which I enclose $1.25 


‘ore beautiful world of friends 

and flowers, 

Of singing birds and bees; 

My heart is so full of the joy of it WARNING! There is only one JOY-BALL. Look for the name on the box 
all, when buying from dealers. 

That I clap my hands with the trees! 





y 


Good Citizens’ League 


MOTTO: Responsibility. 


CREED: 


make it better. 
PLEDGE: Every day I will do at least one thing to show that I am a good citizen. 


School Republic 
Activities 
To the Members of the 

CHILD LIFE Good 

Citizens’ League: 

The school republic 
that I told you about 
last month, is as dis- 
tinctly a part of Ameri- 
can government as any 
other circle or branch, but it cannot 
relieve the principal and teachers of 
their responsibility to the state, 
though it can and does relieve them 
of most of the labor, worry and nerve 
strain of maintaining discipline. Their 
authority is not changed by the school 
republic, in which they can not be 
either officers or citizens. They are 
instructors in this as in all other 
school work, and for success must use 
this method with as much enthusiasm 
as is necessary for success in all of 
their other work. 

Please note that the citizens of the 
school republic are as truly American 
citizens as they will be after they are 
twenty-one years of age. This is not 
a play or pretend citizenship, but 
actual and responsible American 
citizenship. 

In your city council you can direct 
your mayor to appoint commissioners 
to attend to every sort of business 
that should be taken care of. You 
can provide for a flag commissioner 
and two assistants to raise the flag 
and lower it, to properly fold it, with- 
out letting it touch the ground—it 
takes three to do this—and to repair 
and care for it. 

Another commissioner can have 
charge of the flag choir and whatever 
exercises shall attend the raising and 
lowering of the flag. ‘“‘The Star 
Spangled Banner’ or some other 
appropriate song may be sung by the 
citizens. led by the choir, when the 


Message from Edith Takacs* 


If the grown-up people would learn how priceless a blossom 
is the word that springs from love; if the children all, all will 
unite, what a glorious place it would make of this old world. 


* Tanslated from the Hungarian Junior Red Cross 


A GOOD CITIZEN 
AT CHRISTMAS TIME 


. t learned a Christmas poem. 
1 learned a Christmas carol. 
li read again the story of the origin of 
Christmas. 
1 read about one of the heroes whose 
birthday falis in December. 
i made money te buy a gift for Mother 
(or Father). 
i made a present for a relative or friend. 
i gave a present toe a needy child. 
i mended some old toys to give away. 
i surprised Mether by doing some work 
for her. 
. & did some surprise work for Father. 
- lIhelped decorate my church or my 
school or my heme for Christmas. 
. i did a neighbor a special kindness. 
- tsenttholiday greetings to my teacher. 
. sent all my Christmas greetings and 
packages early. 
. § learned the proper way a 
should be wrapped and tied. 
. ft tearned how to address a package. 
. § told the class at school how Christmas 
mail should be sent. ; 
- thel ive Christmas joy to the le 
in mr hdapital or other idstitution. 
. shared my Christmas candy. 
. & helped in a Christmas program. 
. § did not tease te know about my Christ- 
mas gifts or try te find them. 
. | went te bed when teld on Christmas 
eve. 


FRSF PF P- RPL. 


. § was careful net te scatter my presents 
through the house. 

. § had only kind and unselfish thoughts 
Christmas day. 

. & premptly thanked 
remember 


every one whe 
ed me at Christmas time. 


An Honor Point is awarded for each day 
a good citizenship deed is recorded. The 
monthly Honor Roll lists the names of those 
who earn twenty-five or more points, and there 
is a prize for members who earn 250 points 
during twelve consecutive months. Other 
good deeds may be substituted for those sug- 
gested above, and the best original activities 
are published and awarded extra ints. 
Write your name, age, and address at the top 
of a blank sheet of paper; then each day you 

ord the date and your good deed for 
that. day. Teachers and other grown-up 
in charge of branch leagues may, 


ors 
instead of the boys’ and girls’ lists of good 


deeds, send us the names their mem 
and the number of Honor Points that each 
of them deserve. Your December lists must 
reach us by January ik vou iets 0 ne. pone 
names on the Honor Roll. 


I live in one of the best countries in the world and wish to do all I can to 


flag is raised outside or 
set up in the schoolroom. 
When it is lowered or 
furled, the citizens may 
sing ‘‘ America.” If 
the school consists of 
two or more rooms, the 
national flag commis- 
sioner, of course, should 
take care of the flag. 

There should be a_ blackboard 
commissioner; two or four health 
commissioners to attend to the 
ventilation, temperature and other 
health matters, a librarian, four 
traffic officers to attend to order in 
the halls, playgrounds and streets; 
a hospitality commissioner to receive 
guests and to make new pupils 
welcome and comfortable; in the 
country, a paths commissioner to 
keep the paths in as good order as 
possible; in grammar, primary and 
kindergarten schools a hair com- 
missioner, ears, hands, nails and other 
commissioners. The traffic officers 
or special commissioners should see 
that cans, glass, and other rubbish 
should not be left in the neighborhood 
to disgrace the school. 

Your sincere friend, 
Wilson L. Gill. 
President, American Patriots 


League and Inventor of the 
School Republic. 


Suggested Branch League 
Activitives 

For December the members of 
branch leagues will enjoy preparing 
a Christmas basket for a needy fami- 
ly, collecting toys and making candy 
for the boys and girls of an institu- 
tion, giving a community party for 
needy children or presenting a Christ- 
mas program for the residents of an 
old people’s home or other institu- 
tion. 

(Continued on page 811) 
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$1 $2 


Single Set Double Set 


Triple Set 


You, too, can make 


“A Merry Christmas” with 


LINCOLN LOGS 


How the girls and boys do delight to see complete 
cabins, fences, rustic chairs and doll houses rise 
before their eyes when first they build with 
Lincoln Logs! 

How these lifelike miniature logs invite their 
imaginations to create new things—“wild west” 
buildings, railway stations to go with toy trains; 
bridges and dozens of other life-like objects rich 
in romance. 

The Year™”’round Gift 

Children also play with Lincoln Logs in the sand pile or on 
the beach in summer. 

They keep the active child quiet and occupied; they bring 
golden hours of pleasure to the sick, convalescent, or shut- 
in, since they can be used on the bed or in the lap. 


For Girls and Boys from 4 to 14 


Lincoln Logs are so simple that a child of four can build with 
them unaided by the grown up—but they are so real in ap- 
pearance, that the youngster of 14, and even the parents, 
enjoy them. 

These logs appeal to the child’s best instincts, they are his- 
torical, educational, constructive. 


Clean, Sturdy, 
Notched Logs 
with No Sharp 


Corners. 





Make other toys more fun 
“The complete toy that fits with all other toys’’ will put 
more pleasure in all the Christmas gifts. 


Lincoln Logs will continue to amuse the children long after 
most gifts are lost, broken, or forgotten. 


The more Logs the Child has 
the more he can Build 


No need to worry whether someone else will ‘think of the 
same gift.’’ 

Larger sets or more logs simply open the opportunity of 
complete villages. 


The child who has a set will get greater joy from another set. 

To encourage imagination, cash prizes are given for new 
designs. 

Start the children you wish to remember with a set this year, 
and you can add another set each holiday. It settles the gift 
problem for years to come. 


Give every child you know Lincoln Logs this Christmas. 


The Child Builds the House 
The House Builds the Child 


See your dealer or mail the slip 


 pkualigetivediantnntetantiedtantateiestentatataatentte 


JOHN LLOYD WRIGHT, Inc., 
Room 108, 232 E. Erie St., Chicago, III. 
Enclosed find $......... for logs ordered below. 


{ 
| 
TRIPLE SETS at $3—165 logs, 2 roofs, chim 
[] and design book. 7 - sits | 

DOUBLE SETS at $2—107 logs, roof, chi and 

design book. . oo oe ite | 
loo SETS at $1—50 logs, roof and design 

book. | 


It is understood that you will refund my money if for any reason I 
wish to return the sets after 5 days. Send postpaid to 





The Knapp Electric Ques- 


tioner for Christmas— 
the Fun Maker that Never Tires Out 


| er toys have ever won as many friends—young and 
old—as this marvelous Electric Questioner. As an 

entertainer there is nothing and never has been any- 
thing like it. 


It is a teacher, too, as well as a joker. It sharpens your 
wits, brightens your memory, teaches you new facts. 


Ask it any question by touching the contact where that 
question is shown. Then move the terminal among the 
answers. Somewhere you will find it and then with a loud 
buzz the Questioner will answer you. 


There are thousands of questions to be answered, and no 
limit to those which you can make up yourself upon the 
blank cards furnished for the purpose. 


It is a never failing source of entertainment and pleasure, 
a rainy day companion,—a welcome addition to any party. 


The Electric Questioner teaches telegraphy, too. 
The Questioner contains a telegraph key for learning 
the Morse or International Codes. With practice it 
will teach any boy to understand wireless messages in 
code and pick up important signals from ships afloat. 


The Knapp Electric Questioner is on sale at toy and depart- 


ment stores everywhere. If your dealer does not sell it 
send $3.50 to Dept. G. 


KNALE ELE CTRIC CORPORATION 
EsrTaBLisHep 1890 


130 West Forty-Second St. New York City 


We will send free to any address a complete illustrated catalogue in 

colors of the famous Knapp line of Electric Toys, battery motors and 110 

volt fractional horsepower motor. Knapp miniature motors including the 

“Giant” line sell from $1.50 to $7.50 and have been the standard motors 
for boys since 1890. 


NIMBLE FINGERS' 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


By PATTEN BEARD 

WL iaenieetee 
¥ YOU have a pair of nimble 

fingers and want to make some 
little Christmas gifts all by your- 
self, you may make some very 
pretty baskets and fill them with 
fudge that you make all alone—and 
you may make, besides, other pretty 
little gifts. All you will need to 
buy will be a sheet of colored 
mounting-board and a box of brass- 
headed paper fasteners that have 
short prongs to press through paper. 
You will need scissors and pencil 
and ruler. 

The fancy basket is made by 
measuring and cutting out an oblong 
of cardboard nine by twelve inches. 
Cut each corner point down three 
inches toward the center. Draw 
up the points, bending the sides 
of the oblong upward. Lap the 
points of the end pieces and fasten 
them to the sides, inside the basket, 
with the paper-fasteners. Cut a 
handle from a strip of cardboard 
and fasten this to each long side 
of the basket. Put a pretty lace- 
paper doily inside and fill the basket 
with your own special brand of 
fudge. Put a sprig of evergreen on 
the top with a Christmas card— 
and there you have a present for 
Mother or Auntie—or, maybe Sister! 

To make Daddy a necktie-holder 
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is even simpler. (Brother might 
like one also.) Cut two cardboard 
circles the full size of a small 
dinner-plate. Outline inside them 
a good-sized saucer. Cut out the 
inside section, leaving an open circle. 
Make two of these hoops. Fasten 
them both together right side out. 
Hang these by a loop of ribbon 
and there you have the necktie- 
ring as handy as you please! 

A shaving-pad that Nimble 
Fingers may put together is quite 
as good a gift; merely cut two big 
disks of cardboard. Then buy five- 
cents’ worth of crepe paper napkins 
and cut these in circles to fit inside 
the disks. String all together like 
a book upon a ribbon. Tie the 
ribbon loosely and then make a loop 
and bow to hang it by. You may 
cut from some magazine a colored 
picture to mount on the face of 
the pad. And there you are for that! 

Some desk blotters are always 
handy sorts of things for anybody— 
teacher, perhaps, at school. These 
come in packages. Make a cover 
for them and tie it with ribbon. 
Put a stamp in one corner of the 
cardboard envelope-shaped case 
and write the name of the one you 
are giving the gift to as address 
upon the finished envelope that fits 
the blotters. Follow the diagram 
and make a pattern first before 
cutting the cardboard. It will be 
fun, I am sure, to make these 
little Christmas surprises yourself. 
No matter how much money you 
may have to spend for gifts, it is 
the little gift you make yourself 
that Mother and Daddy, Auntie 
and Uncle and Granny like best. 
I suppose it is because there is 
really your own loving thought of 
them worked into it. 


4 
~~ 
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ep Round the world we’ve been your 
ie, 
Till we’re on the other side. 
Australia —land of kangaroos, 
Boomerangs and cockatoos— 
Funny animals and birds, 
Funny names and funny words; 
The Beech-Nut kiddies leave you here 
Till they start another year. 


HESE are the brisk days when boys and girls 

come stamping in from play, hungry as hunt- 
ers —and nothing will quite take the place of 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. . 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter on bread or on crack- 
ers. Beech-Nut Peanut Butter made into sand- 
wiches with chopped dates or raisins or with 
jam or jelly or honey. It’s wonderful. In mak- 
ing sandwiches, first spread the bread with dairy 
butter. Then cover one slice with Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter and the other slice with jam or 
chopped raisins or whatever you are using. Beech- 
Nut makes all sandwiches delicious. 


Look for the big red oval on the Beech-Nut jar at 
the grocer’s. That shows it’s real Beech-Nut. 


Ask Mother to cut out the coupon shown below, 
and send it to us. 


BEECH NUT PACKING COMPANY 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Beech-Nut Se 


a Dept G-7 
4 BEECH-NUT 


7“ PACKING CO 
anil ul ef od Canajoharie, N. Y. 
a Please send, without ex- 
a pense to me, Mrs. Ida Bailey 
7 Allen's Beech- Nut Book of menus, 
7 recipes, and service information. 


7 Name...... 


a 
4 
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N° PAPER doll family is complete without a pair of twins. 
So Jean and Joan, Billy's twin sisters, appear this month, 
with three of their new winter frocks. Mother can make the 
twins’ dresses for you, too, by sending for patterns of these 
numbers from CHILD LIFE. 

The little dresses they are wearing have very becoming lines. 
The circular yoke ending each side of the front forms a panel 
that is graceful and pretty. The dress may be made perfectly 
plain and sleeveless, or trimmed as shown here; according to 
the material used. Pattern 4736, sizes 2-4-6 years. 

The twins are going to dancing class this afternoon. Jean 
would like to wear a little crepe de Chine dress made from 
pattern 4622, sizes 2-4-6-8-10 years—the very dress her little 
girl mother is wearing. It certainly is cunning with its pretty 
round yoke, full pleated front and lace trimming. But Joan 
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DRESS. AND DOLEX'S 


Designed by CHIQUET. With Patterns. 


-v—-2-nsc 


insists a georgette crepe dress made from pattern 4734, sizes 
2-4-6-8 years, is prettier. The waist, which is extremely long, 
is trimmed with dainty shirring. The tiny skirt is composed 
of two circular ruffles. If they do not hurry and decide which 
dresses to wear, they certainly will be late! 

Jean and Joan have made Billy a Christmas present all 
alone. If you would like to make one for your little brother or 
sister, CHILD LIFE will send you a list of doll and toy patterns 
which they keep. 

Patterns are 20 cents each. 

We are always delighted to answer any questions Mother 
may care to ask, if she will send a stamped, self-addressed envel- 
ope to CHILD LIFE Pattern Department, care Rand M¢Nally 
& Company, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago. 


Beidler, Chicago 


You Can Win This Doll, Too! 


“You’re mine—and I earned you all myself!” Lois 
whispered. 

And she hugged me very close. Then she smoothed my 
lacy organdie dress, put on my bonnet and patted my beau- 
tiful bobbed hair until I simply had to speak. 

““Ma-ma!” I said happily, and I closed my eyes, while 
she hugged me extra hard. 

“You can talk and you are twenty inches tall,” she 
went on. “If I hold your hands you can really walk. 
And best of all—you won’t break!” 

I kept right on smiling. 

“And think of all the other girls that can have a doll 
just like you—without paying money! All they have to 
do is to take CHILD LIFE to their friends’ mothers 
and show them what fun they have with all the stories, 
games, plays, clubs and cut-outs. If they show them 
History Hall, Musicland, and Good Citzens’ League, 
why, they'll want the magazine for their boys and girls. 
Mothers help get subscriptions, too.” 

I blinked my eyes. 

“And then,” Lois added, “when they just send four of 
their friends’ new yearly subscriptions for CHILD LIFE 
to the Doll Lady with the $12 they collected for them—a 
beautiful doll—your twin sister—will come to them by 
parcel post in the very next mail.” 

I nodded—almost. 

Just then the Camera Man came to take a picture of 
us so that all of you can see just how 7 look. And I know 
you'll all send this coupon to the Doll Lady right away and 
find out just how to get the loveliest doll you ever owned. 


Doll Lady: 
CHILD LIFE, . D-9 
536 South Clark St. Chicago, Illinois. 


lease tell me how I can get the doll for my very own, and send me order blanks 


Pi 
right away. 
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THE ALPHABET 
GAME 


GERTRUDE LEE.CROUCH 


‘THIS game may be played 

by any number of chil- 
dren. Required: a paper and 
pencil for every one playing. 
On the paper write the follow- 
ing list: 


Flower 
Tree 
Bird 
Animal 


Inventor or Discoverer 

Musician 

Famous man living (last 
name) 


Famous man not living 
Automobile 

First line of poem 
City 

River 

The leader should open a 
book or magazine, mention the 
first letter his eye rests upon 
(do not use x or z), announce 
it to the others. Then in a 
limited time, say twenty min- 
utes, write down a bird, flower. 
etc., beginning with the letter 
mentioned. Stop on the min- 
ute. 

Toscore: Suppose there are 
five playing. If one child has 
an answer different from all 
the rest he scores 4. If two 
children have answers the same 
but different from the rest 
each scores 3. If three have 
answers alike each scores 2. 
If four have them alike each 
scores 1. If all have answers 
alike no one ‘scores. 

Add the score. The highest 
wins, of course. 

' When all the alphabet has 
been used on this list make out 
a list of your own. 


WENA Sepr 
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GOOD CITIZENS’ LEAGUE 
(Continued from page 804) 


Great Birthdays in December 


Jane Austen—Dec. 16, 
1775 

Ludwig von Beethoven— 
Dec. 17, 1770 

William Gladstone—Dec. 
29, 1809 

Thomas Gray—Dec. 26, 
1716 

Benjamin Disraeli—Dec. 
21, 1805 


John Greenleaf Whittier 
—Dec. 17, 1807 

Phillips Brooks—Dec. 13, 
1835 

Sir Isaac Newton—Dec. 
25, 1642 

John Milton—Dec. 9, 
1608 


Lyman Abbot—Dec. 8, 


1835 
Woodrow Wilson—Dec. 
28, 1856 


League Membership 


Any boy or girl who is a reader of Cuitp Lire may 
become a member of the league and, upon application, 
giving his name, age and address, will receive a mem- 
bership pin. We shall be glad to help you start a 
branch league among your friends or among the pupils 
in your room at school and shall mail pins for the boys 
and girls whose names, ages and addresses you send 
us. Address all inquiries to Frances Cavanah, manager 
Cuitp Lire Good Citizens’ League, 536 South Clark 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Best Original Activities for September 


The following activities were awarded ten additional 
Honor Points: 

I saw a house on fire and I ran and sent in the fire alarm.— 
Ruth Stewart, Logansport, Indiana. 

On the first day of school I helped the principal ows 
the new pupils to their rooms.—Genevieve Lewis, Park, 
Illinois. 

I was brave when a dog bit me.—Harold M. Finley, McCon- 
nellsville, Ohio. 


Honor Roll for September 


The following members earned twenty-five or more points 
during September: 


Maxine Blue ulius Rossman 


Eileen Coder ith Roys _ 
Robert Collier Blondina Schluiter 
Catherine Farmer Walter Shay 
Mary Farmer Ruth Smith 
Harold M. Finley Berhl Streeter 
Norma Fladt Beverly Streeter 
Betty Galloway Hazel Tarbutton 
anice i —— Van Alen 
oy i el Van Alen 
ane M. Hoopes Raymond Van Alen 
‘odd Hoopes Raymond Volk 
Eva Irvine Ruth Volk 
Ralph Kiwaldt Willis Volk 
une Pauline Wall 
ces R. Kremer earl West 
Edward Kruger Mildred Weyhrich 
evieve i Vernon Weyhrich 
Mildred Lloyd Wynhoff 
A. i Sibyl M. Williamson 
Bernice Ordway Charlotte Yeiter 
Walter R. Otte Edna Zautke 
Boyd Rees Martin Zautke 


Marie Ziener 


Honor Roll of States 


Indiana won first place among the states for the 
number of Honor Points won by its members during 
September. Nebraska won second place and Ohio 
third. 








KICK IT OUT 


(Continued from page 775) 


I teach you will be something which you can 
have a lot of fun with after we are gone.” 
So they played Broncho Tag, Kicking Base- 
ball, Who Am I, and many of the others that 
had given such pleasure to the children of 
the village. While they were playing the 
final inning of Kicking Baseball, Toppo 
completed blowing up, with an automobile 
pump, the big Cage Ball, which he had 
brought from the ship. 

“Now,” he said, “I am going to teach you 
a game which will be just as new to my 
regular play bunch as it is to their new friends. 
It is called Kick It Out. Now form a circle.” 

When the circle was formed, Toppo told 
Jack to stand in the center, and then ordered 
all the others to sit down. 

“Jack will try to kick the Cage Ball out of 
the circle,” he said. “If he succeeds in kicking 
it out, he will point at the player that the ball 
sails over and say, ‘You are Jt.’ That player 
will take Jack’s place in the center, and Jack 
will go and get the Cage Ball, throw it in and 
sit in the place left vacant by the one who 
becomes Jit, and the game continues. There 
are only a couple of rules in this game. One 
is that the player who is Jt must not use his 
hands, but must get the ball out of the circle 
by kicking it. The players forming the circle 
are permitted to use both hands and feet. 
If the ball rolls toward a player, he may kick 
it to keep it in the circle or if it is sailing over 
his head, he may bat or punch it back with 
his hands or fists.” 

In the wind-up game, the children were 
soon breathless with laughter and exertion, 
and it was with a great deal of regret that 
they bade their new friends good-bye to go 
back to the ship, for sailing time was only a 
couple of hours away. 

“Gee, it must be great to live in a place 
where it’s summer all the time, and you have 
cocoanuts and everything,”’ said Bert. 

“Well, maybe so,” said Dip Streeter, 
“but I guess those kids would like to be 
where there’s snow, and go skating and 
sliding down hill, and things like that.” 

“It would be fine if you could have both,” 
contributed Jack, “‘but I wouldn’t trade my 
town for any of them, and that’s that.” 
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BIRDS THAT FLY 


the Cardinal 
By Percy Pierce 


TO MAKE BIRD 
RETURN, TILT 
IT OVER TO ONE 
SIDE, WHEN 


FIG 3 AND Give \iJhy fale \\\ Vaya LAUNCHING 
STRONG, STEADY oe. 1 Ne 


dotted lines to a horizontal position. 
Paste square of sli into the front end of 
the bird's body and hold together while the cardboard B is pasted in position 
ee ae ee oy: in the center, as shown by Figure 1, like 
ge. 


When these are dry, paste the underside of the flaps AA and AB down 
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i This is the inside of the Christmas card that your boy or girl friends will ii 
iil receive if you give them 12 jolly, Feet issues . CHILD LIFE. 1] 
RAND McNALLY & COMPANY Send CHILD LIFE for one or two years. Send CHILD LIFE for one or two years. 
. Clark Street, Chicago Pa oe 0b 69s 006 ccccennepieGSbdebeascesceces 
Seek CL 33 
Enclosed you will find $....... Please send ShieigR sR ey ona he aie BEB ooo inc is doc cea sig SUCb ase Deb CGCR EPC ES + 0e 
CHILD LIFE to these boys and girls. ib i ee gee ase. 
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eager pam 
and enjoy your own 


Mr. vi Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr., SanaFeSyatenLina | 
ailway Exchange, Chicago 
| Please mail me the following Santa Fe Booklets: 
“Caiiforma Picture Book,” “Grand cnagen Outings,” “California i 
piiahed." Also details as to cost of trip. 
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WHO’S WHO IN 
CHILD LIFE 


T POPS!” said the White 
Wizard when Peregrine 
Pickle returned to him his 
black cat and received the 
secret treasure. And when the 
King’s clock struck twelve— 
Cabbages and Turnips! How 
glad the Royal Head Cook was 
that the treasure did pop. And 
how glad you’ll be, too, when 


/| you have the fun of reading 
‘| FRANCES STERRETT’S story 
‘|in this beautiful Christ- 
|| mas number of your magazine. 
‘| You will enjoy reading 


MARGARET WARDE’S story 
about Dick and Dolly, 
“The Neighborhood Christ- 
mas,” NORA ARCHIBALD 
SMITH’s “Christmas in the 
Movies,” and all the other 
Ciist.nas stéries, too. 

24d what was behind the 
seventh keyhole? Barbara was 
detérmined-tc' find out. But 
first’ sie had to find the six 
other’ hidden way in Grandpa 
Fairfax’s mysterious old house, 
and she had all sorts of enter- 
taining adventures while doing 
that. My, but you’re going to 
look forward to Barbara’s next 
adventure in the January 
CHILD LIFE just as soon as 
you read this installment of 
AUGUSTA SEAMAN’S ‘‘The 
Adventure of the Seven Key- 
holes.” Then you’ll be eager 
to read this number of the’ 
KNIPE’S story about “Dr. 
Franklin’s Party’ and find 
how Dr. Franklin comes to 
Jennifer’s rescue. All these 
stories, you remember, are 
written by famous writers for 
boys and girls, whose many 
worth-while books have proven 
very popular. 

Of course you will also turn 
to Uncle Jerome’s. Christmas 
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story by GEORGE H. GaART- 
LAN, Director of Music in 
the Public Schools of Greater 
New York, and you will turn 
to Bouncer’s new adventures, 
to the Christmas play, to the 
delightful story that tells how 
Paddy learned how to feel- 
good - from - the-inside-to-the- 










Before 


choosing the children’s 
gifts ask to see these spe- 
cial holiday editions 
which are among the most 







outside—a real Christmas feel- 
ing—to Toppo’s jolly game, to 
the interesting story about 
Tolstoy and to all the other 
pages of Christmas fun. 

And next month, well then 
you'll hear more about “Dr. 
Franklin’s Party” and“ Boun- 
cer’s Adventures” and “The 
Adventure of the Seven Key- 
holes.” Then there will be 
heaps of Happy New Year 
surprises in the way of new 
stories and. games and cut- 
.outs. Among other surprises 
we might mention that, prab- 
ably next month HUGH J IF- 
TING’S “Dizzy Lizzie” .. will 
return to CHILD wIFE with a 
great many of the season’s 
models of cra:, adventures. 
Her neck has shrunk .now— 
she used laundry soap—and 
she goes to Cracko-Crazenia. 
What a time she has there 
with Ali Boobi and other old 
friends! You’ll laugh and 
laugh over her adventure with 
Professor Foozle’s cat and with 
all her other new friends, too. 
All of you will want to read 
this story—both Dizzy’s old 
friends who called her first 
adventures the best story they 
ever read and the new ones 
who know that HuGH LorF- 
TING, the winner of the New- 
bery medal and author of the 
famous Dr. Dolittle books, is 
one of the best writers of 
today for boys and girls. 

Merry Christmas! And with 
CHILD LIFE to read this next 
year, you’ll surely have a 
Merry Christmas feeling every 
single day! 





























































































beautiful of the season. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
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CECILY cr cotpnair) 


By CLEMENTINE HELM 


A popular European classic for children of which this is the first translation 
to appear in this country. Cecily, or Elf Goldihair, to give her her circus 
name, is a small heroine who has come to our nurseries to stay. On her white 
pony. her dove nestling close to her shining curls, she rides straight into the 

earts of young readers. The story, entrancing in itself, is enhanced by the 
soft colors and gay movement of Miss Kay’s illustrations. Eight color plates 
and specially designed lining papers and title page. Octavo. andsome cloth 
binding in maroon and gold with color inset. Uniform with “Alice’s 


Adventures in Wonderland,” and Bernard’s “Through the Cloud 50 
WN 8c EF CEREK oid pre cou hcpastedasdeeeeceasaanecsels 92. 


GRITLI’S CHILDREN 
By JOHANNA SPYRI 


With the exception of “‘ Heidi’’ this is the most popular of the Spyri books. 
A charmingly simple tale of boy and girl life in Switzerland, told with Madame 
Spyri’s active sympathy with childish joys and sorrows. The book is alive 
with the c and movement and eager interests that children love. A 
special Gift Edition: Handsome cloth binding with decorations in two colors, 
inset, lining ee. page decorations and fourteen illustrations in color by 
Maria L. irk; ‘large 
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A HUNDRED THINGS A GIRL CAN MAKE 
By BONNIE E. SNOW and HUGO B. FROELICH 


Girls of ten to fifteen can plan all their Christmas gifts from this book—365 
illustrations with clear and simple directions, showing girls how to make $9.50 
any number of attractive and useful articles from fascinating materials. 2 


STORIES ALL CHILDREN LOVE SERIES 


Are particularly attractive in their new Tartan jackets. Twenty-two 
favorite stories, including five titles by Johanna Spyri, the author of Heidi— 
George Macdonald’s famous stories—and many other children’s classics. 
“This edition should be in every child's room.""—Wisconsin Library Bulletin. 
Each volume represents the highest book-making excellence; the binding 
beautiful, the print and paper excellent, and the illustrations in color $] 50 


of just the fairy atmosphere to kindle childish imagination........ 


The New Volume This Year is 
DORA 


By JOHANNA SPYRI 


Translated by Elisabeth P. Stork. All 
children love a story about a lonely child 
3 finds playmates. For this reason 
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LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
227 S. 6th St., Philadelphia, Dept. CL 12 
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00 CECILY Price $2.50 

00 GRITLI'S CHILDREN Price $3.00 

(0 A HUNDRED THINGS A GIRL CAN 
MAKE Price $2.50. 


(0 DORA Price $1.50 and the STORIES 
ALL CHILDREN LOVE 
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Please send me illustrated circulars describing 
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LIFE 


THE CHILD LIFE QUILT NO. 1 


Designed by RUBY SHORT McKIM 


No. 1. 


NUMBER ONE is the first American child 

that we know about—a happy-go-lucky 
little Indian fellow with lots to learn in the big 
outdoor world. Surely you have read of the 
boy Hiawatha, how he 


“Learned of every bird its language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How they built their nests in summer, 
Where they hid themselves in winter, 
Talked with them where're he met them, 
Called them Hiawatha's chickens. 


“Of all beasts he learned the language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 


AN 
Y 
Zz 
AWS 


THE INDIAN 


How the beavers built their lodges, 
Where the squirrels hid their acorns, 
How the reindeer ran so swiftly, 

Why the rabbit was so timid, 

Talked with them where're he met them, 
Called them Hiawatha’s Brothers.” 


Instructions: To change the drawing into a quilt 

block, trace through carbon onto a smoothly ironed piece 
of muslin that is cut about ten inches square. To make 
sure that your lines will trace perfectly true, use a ruler 
to mark along. After you have traced the pattern onto 
the muslin, you can work it in simple outline stitch, any 
color you may choose for your quilt. There are twenty 
drawings in all, just enough for a child's quilt. 
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THE CHILD LIFE QUILT 


CHILD LIFE—girl and boy life—means about the most All twenty are quaintly designed in straight lines, and each little 
in happi that old Mother Earth has to offer. The figure fits into a perfect square. If you trace and embroider 
CHI LIFE Quilt presents to CHILD LIFE readers an out- them carefully, you, who make the quilt, will have a set of 
line picture of boys and girls at work or play, that is typical of blocks that will be “Joy Givers.” 
their state or history. On the opposite page the first one is here. It is the exact 

The y artist and prima donna will be here in compan size to trace onto a nine-inch muslin square. This means 
with a y ul Kansas farmer and Wisconsin dairymaid. another pleasant thing to anticipate and to realize too. 





What makes Molly so 
happy? I’m sure you 
don’t have to be told, 
for those two collie 
puppies answer the 
question. They came 
from 


SUNNYBRAE 
COLLIE KENNELS 
Bloomington, Iil. 


Why don’t you write to Sunnybrae? They have 
fine collie puppies like these at reasonable 
prices. Buy a collie and you will be sure that 
you are getting the best kind of a playmate. 

Mr. F. R. Clarke, cwrer of the kennels, has 
written a book on Dog Training, which he 
will send to you for 35c. He would be glad to 
receive a letter from you. 


‘‘Strong Heart’’ Police Dogs 


“Character plus Appearance." 
You can pay more but you can't 
get a better dog. 


UN BEAM FARM 


TRONG HEART KENNELS 
East Pike, NewBrunswick,N.J. 


“Little puppies Pekinges 
Which would you like best of these? 
All, attention, if ee 
Sun Dogs of ancient Chinese.” 
$35 and up, photos from 
MRS. G. KRAEMER 
2269-A Meiropolitan Ave., Middie —— Lf. 


WHITE COLLIE PUPPIES 


Beautiful, sturdy, country-bred. Ready 
for delivery. Sired by Janchowsky’s 
Rex. $10, $15, $20. 


MRS. ELIZABETH BOUTWELL 
R 14, Valley Park, Mo. 





Champion-Bred 
POLICE DOGS 


FOR SALE—A few puppies 
from a mating in which the best 
champion blood lines of Ger- 
many, Austria and Holland are 
represented. 


Write today for full descriptive 


circular 


HELLO KENNELS 


Chattanooga Tennessee 


PEKINGESE 


This Is Me 
I may be little and sotc and plump, 
But my heart is big and true. 
My mistress says now I'm quite big 
enough 
To leave my dear mother—for you. 





PUPPIES 


For Christmas 
CHILD LIFE wants each 


of its readers to have the com- 
panionship of a dog. Ask 
Santa Claus this year to bring 
you a puppy from one of the 
kennels CHILD LIFE’S Dog 
Fage tells you about. 


If mother or father will write 
to the owners of these puppies, 
they will be glad to help Santa 
select one for you. 


CHILD LIFE will be only 
too glad to answer any in- 
quiries pertaining to the selec- 
tion of one of these loyal pets 
for your household. Just write 
to CHILD LIFE Dog Depart- 
ment, 536 S. Clark Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


DOG STORIES 


MY DOG PADDY 


HAVE a little dog, 
His name is Paddy 
And he thinks that his 

best friend, 
Is my daddy. 


MARY ELOISE BLISS 
Age II 


MY DOG 


Y DOG'S name is 
Peggy 
~=And. she is white, 
e likes to play 
But she won't bite, 
She picks up a stick 
And away she runs, 
Oh but we have lots of 
fun. 


DORRIS KROLL 
Age 9 Michigan City, Indiana 


Write at once for descriptions and 
pictures from the largest and best 
appointed kennels in the World. 
$25 up 
MRS. HARRIE A. BAXTER 
Telephone Caledonia 6160 
Great Neck, Long Island, or 
347 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Rappo v.d. Krleninalyolioes 
A K C 334026 §8Z 72782 


Sturdy northern stock with over thirty 
champions and grand champions in pedigree. 


VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 
Ashland, Wisconsin 





Russian Wolfhound Puppies 


Bred from the very best imported 
strains. Puppies ready for shipment. 


Prices Reasonable 
ARKANSAS VALLEY KENNELS 
Dept. A-1 


D. C. Davis, Prop. Cimarron, Kan. 





END FOR YOUR COPY. 
Two hundred page illus- 
trated dog book about world’s 
largest kennels and its famous 
strain of Oorang Airedales 
specially traineJ as companions, 
watch-dogs, automobile guards, stock 
drivers, hunters, retrievers. Ten cents 
postage brings book with price _ of 


trained dogs, puppies, supplies, f 
medicines, etc. 


OORANG KENNELS 
Box 64, LA RUE, OHIO 


POLICE PUPPIES 
Ready for Christmas 


_ Real beauties from wonderfully trained 
mported parents, Intelligent, fearless, the 


ideal child ees and pal, 
money-back guarantee, 

H. N. HANCHETT 
913 Lumber Exchange, a ei Minn. 


w price and 


HIGHNOON | WHITE COLLIES | 


are ideal playmates for children and what 
better companion could a child have. Strong, 
healthy, vigorous, beautiful. 

Just drop a note to— 


wrtrs HIGHNOON 


GERMAN POLICE DOGS 


and Pups for Sale 


Buy a puppy and make the children happy. 
Write for price list. 


Cc. N. 


Mt. View Kennel Middleville, N. Y. 





CLUB MOTTO: 
The only joy I keep is what I give away 


Since children are the real Joy Givers, CHILD LIFE is peering ae with the Joy Givers’ Club. 
and to encourage expression 


The purpose of this Club is to give joy to the readers of CHILD 
in its members. 

Any reader of CHILD LIFE of twelve years of age or under may become a member of this club 
whether a regular subscriber or not. 

This department is composed of original creations by the children themselves. 

Short joy-giving contributions in prose, verse, or jingle are welcome. Well illustrated stories are 
especially desired. All drawings should be done on white unruled paper. 

The contributions must be original and be the work of children of twelve and under. 

If you know ways to give joy to others, write about it in story form, and send your story to CHILD 
LIFE. Miss Waldo will give your letters and contributions personal attention. No manuscripts can 
be returned. 

For Joy Givers’ Club membership cards write to 


ROSE WALDO, Editor 
CARE OF RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 536 S. CLARK STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





SHEPHERD SONG i a Dear Rose Waldo: 


OUT on the plains of midnight | aa used ae oe 
sky P : sh 

A gentle shepherd tends his sheep, ae Yaa per rune cusionider! 
He moves across the pasture lands I am going to give a poem and I 
And watches always, never sleeps. hope that you will print it. 

As from my bed at night I look ROSEMARY BLOOM 
I see the clouds like pasture bars. 
The shepherd is the silver moon, ba HAD a little dog and his name 
The wandering sheep are shiny ‘ | was John. 


stars. I put him in the bathtub and he 


Another Shepherd guards my way turned the water on. 
As day and night He watches me A little Joygiver, 
And all His little girls and boys. ROSEMARY BLOOM 
He was the Man of Golilesn. Pan Age 7 years Chicago, Ill. 
JULIA ANN PHILLIPS iitaiatien 
Age 11 years Degatur, Il. SANTA CLAUS 
7a Santa Claus is coming here HERE comes good old Santa 
DECEMBER With toys for you and me, Claus, 
[DECEMBER'S come to us again And lots of other things we'll find Down the chimney flue, 2 
With Santa Claus so dear, Heaped on our Christmas tree. Good old Santa Claus who brings 
And three inch deep the snow is MARY ELIZABETH ELLSWORTH Toys for me and you! 
piled Minneapolis, Minn. BETTY DoDD 
With white and foaming cheer. Age 9% years Age 9% years Mena, Ark. 
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Playthings for 


Children 


Educational and Interesting 


“POLLYANNA”? 
Sewing Sets 


TEENIE 
POLLYANNA SET 
Consists of 7-inch doll with 
mov able arms and legs and six 
‘Ready to Make” Doll gar- 
ments, needle, thimble, thread 
and clasps, in an attractive 

OX 
Price per set 


POLLYANNA 
SEWING SET 


Consists of a 9-inch doll 
with movable eyes,arms 
and legs and six *“‘Ready 
to Make”’ Dollgarments, 
needle, thimble, thread 
and clasps. Price #200 


No. 1 POLLYANNA 
SEWING SET 


Consists of 11-inch Paper 
mache doll with movable 


skirt, Rompers, and Cape. 
with needle, thimble, thread 
any ——. Price $300 


TOY FLOWER 
GARDEN 
Posies in natural colors 
to be made up, boxed 
in a very attractive and 
highly colored box,com- 
plete with stems, stands, 


colored flowers ‘printed 
on high grade paper, 


etc. 


TOY BUTTERFLIES 


Paper Butterflies in natural 
colors to be cut out. Packed 
ina very attractive boxcom- 
plete with wooden bodies, 
rubber antennae and plasti- 
cine, etc. Butterflies printed 
on high grade paper, highly 
colored Can be used for 
decorative purposes or 

favors. Price per box. 50c 


KIDDIE 
KOMICUTS 


‘a Drawing and Rhyme 

Book with water colors, 
fs brushes and everything 
‘im complete. Interesting 


and amusing. 


Price per oe, .. 50c 


KIDDIE 
KOMICUTS 


Drawing and Rhyme 
Cards with crayons in 
assorted colors. A very 
anes and interest 
ing num 

Pace per box... 25¢ 


The above numbers can be purchased 
our dealer or if you will fill out the 
sad remit wae same, we ly f 


lyanna Ce., 
1 W. 35th St., Chicage. 
Gayeee: 


CHILD LIFE 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

ECAUSE I enjoy CHILD LIFE 

so very much I want to tell 

you so and thank you for it. 

My favorite department is Out- 
door Sports and Indoor Pastimes. 

This summer my father took an 
old hammock standard and fixed 
it so my sister, brother and I could 
do gymnastic “‘stunts” on it. 


FAITH, SUMNER AND ELIZABETH VARNEY 


I want to tell CHILD LIFE readers 
about something I have which I 
prize highly. It is a letter from our 
late President Warren G. Harding. 
I wrote to him when he was nomi- 
nated for the presidency and told 
him I hoped he would be President. 
I was seven years old then. 

My middle name is Harding, my 
father's grandmother's name. 

Mr. Harding wrote me a nice 
letter in reply and I keep it among 
my treasures. 

I am enclosing a little snapshop 
of my brother, Sumner, nine years 
old, my sister Elizabeth, six years 
old, and myself. I am eleven years 
old. 

I am studying the violin and my 
brother the piano. We have never 
been to school. Our mother teaches 
us. 

I will soon write a story for the 
boys and girls. 

With good wishes to all CHILD 
LIFE readers and to yourself, I am 
Lovingly yours, 

FAITH HARDING VARNEY 
N. Dighton, Mass. 
Age 11 years 


Dear Miss Waldo: 
ONE day last May my mother 
brought me CHILD LIFE, and 
now I cannot do without it. 
THEODORA GLENN 
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“Polly Put the Kettle 
on We'll all have Tea’ 


ND what a charming tea 
party it can be when my- 
little-lady has a Delta Tea 
Wagon to assist her in serving 
the goodies that she has pre- 
pared at the Delta Kitchen 
Cabinet. 

One model of the tea wagons 
has drop leaves. When these 
are raised, it makes a table 
large enough to seat a luncheon 
party of four, or to hold the 
refreshments and service for 
double that number. 

Prices of Delta Tea Wagons 
begin at $4.00. 

The kitchen cabinet will de- 
light the heart of any small 
housekeeper. It is roomy and 
handy—like Mother’s—with 
shelves above and shelves below. 
We believe it would be impossible 
to duplicate this value for more 
than twice the price of $10.00 
f.o.b Swarthmore. 

Delta Toys-that-last are hand 
made of selected materials, 
carefully assembled, beautifully 
finished—playthings of distinc- 
tion that your children will 
cherish and pass en to the next 
generation. 

You can have a book that tells 


‘ you about Delta tea wagons, 


kitchen cabinets, library tables, 
bench tables, kitchen tables, 
drop-leaf tables, clothes trees, 
desks, chair and other things. 


This book describes some Delia Toys 
Just made to please all girls and boys 
So look its pictured pages through . 
And see which ones are meant for you 


WRITE FOR THE BOOK 


DELTA CORPORATION 
P. O. Box 126 Swarthmore, Pa. 
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Books To Make Glad The 
Children’s Christmas 


NICHOLAS 


A Manhattan Christmas Story 
By Anne Carroll Moore 


A charming tale of a curious 
youngster who explores strange 
corners of the world. Jay Van 
Everen’s illustrations are numerous 


THE ELFIN PEDLER 
and Tales Told by the 
Pixie Pool 
By Helen Douglas Adams 


Charming verse written by a 
remarkably imaginative sir} of 
2. 


THE CLOCK SERIES 
By R. G. Anderson 
Seven O’Clock Stories 


Half-Past Seven Stories 
Eight O’Clock Stories 


Just the stories that young- 
sters love. Thesame lovable 
characters run through all 
three books. Charmingly il- 
lustrated in color. Each $2.50 


INJUN BABIES 


By Maynard Dixon 


Stories about little red men of 
the Western plains. With eight 
original illustrations in color .$1.75 


FRANCONIA STORIES 
By Jacob Abbot 
Joyous tales that have delighted 
three generations of children. This 
new edition is illustrated by Helen 
Armstrong $ 


THE GOLDEN STAIRCASE 


Poems and Verses for Children 
Chosen by Louey Chisholm 
Climbing to the glorious fields 
of poetry in 200 steps with real 


enjoyment all the way. Illustrated 
in color $2.50 


A STAIRCASE OF STORIES 


Chosen by Louey Chisholm and 
Amy Steedman 


Choice stories to delight the child 
all through the years from four to 
fourteen. 31 full page illustrations 
in color, 41 in black and white.$3.75 


At All Booksellers 


Send for illustrated Folder 
of 100 tested Books for 
Young Readers 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
2 West 45th Street New York 












Joy Givers Club 


Dear Miss Waldo: 


MY brother and I enjoy the 

CHILD LIFE Magazine very 
much. We have never seen a more 
interesting magazine. We sit for 
hours after school reading it. 
am sending a little verse which I 


made up by myself. 


Your little friend, 
EVELYN VOGEL 


SANTA CLAUS 


HIS sleigh bells stir the still night 


alr, 


His pack holds sled and teddy bear. 
The kiddies’ hearts are full of bliss, 
Each wants to give old Santa a kiss. 


He travels alone by the moonlight 


glow 
With never a shadow of fear, 


He sings a glad song as his reindeer 


go 


And brightens the lives of children 


who hear. 


Dear Santa, we pray you may 


always return 


And bring back the good Christmas 


cheer, 


We miss you and for you our hearts 


ever yearn 


In summer, in winter, and all of 


the year. 


EVELYN VOGEL 
Portsmouth, O. 


Age 12 years__ 


THis is our Roxy 
And when she plays 
She gets real foxy! 


HOWARD WEBER 
Age 8 years Kansas City, Kans. 
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Make Extra 
Christmas 
Money 
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Selling 
Merry Christmas 
Tree Holders 


ANTED AGENTS. 

No experience required. 
A chance for boys and girls as 
well as grown-ups to make 
extra Christmas money, selling 
a New Invention—Just Out— 
something needed in every home. 
Patent applied for— Nothing 
else like it. Low priced—Sells 
on sight—at 50 cents. 

Christmas won’t be Christmas 
without one of the Merry Christ- 
mas Tree Holders, easily adjusted 
to any size tree. All metal parts, 
strong and durable, each part 
covered with hard baked enamel. 

Will last a life time, guaranteed 
to hold ten times the weight of an 
ordinary Christmas Tree. 

It is so constructed that one may 
use a retainer for water at butt of 
tree, to keep the tree green and 
needles from falling off. 

Order one today. Price to Agents 
thirty cents each, add five cents to 
help pay postage on single order. 

e€ pay postage on a dozen or 
more. Send a dollar bill for three 
—sell two—get yours free. 


Full instructions with 
every holder. 


J. F. WAIDELICH CO. 
1122 Fourth St. Jackson, Mich. 


Mail This Coupon Today 


J. F. WAIDELICH CO. 
1122 Fourth St., 


Jackson, Mich. 

Enclosed find $........... or which please 
send me....... Merry Christmas Tree Holder. 
Name 
NN nk ae. wd SORMR cieeaak Coral 


Is Your Child to 
Have His Chance? 


Are You Giving Him the Train- 
ing Which Will Fit Him For 
Success and Happiness? 


HOUSANDS of loving parents are un- 

knowingly using methods in bringing up 
their children which endanger their happi- 
ness and success in later life and actually 
affect their health. And the regretful part 
of it is that these parents do not realize the 
irreparable harm they are doing. 


New System 

Recently there has been developed a sys- 
tem of child training which is founded upon 
the latest principles endorsed by leading 
national authorities. 

Under this new system even children who 
have been positively unmanageable become 
obedient and willing, and such traits as 
bashfulness, jealousy, fear and bragging 
are overcome. But the system goes deeper 
than that, for it instills high ideals and 
builds character. 

The founder of this new system is Prof. Ray 
C. Beery, A. B . A. (Harvard and Colum- 
bia), who has written a complete course in 
Practical Child Training. The Parents Asso- 
ciation, devoted to improving the methods of 
child training, has adopted the Beery system 
and is teaching the course to its members by 


mail. 
An Invitation to Join 

At this time a special invitation is being 
extended to earnest fathers and mothers who 
would like to join the Association and learn 
the methods which are proving so successful 
with children of all ages. Membership in the 
Parents Association—which has no dues— 
entitles you to a complete course of lessons in 
child training by Professor Beery 


Send No Money 

We shall be glad to send you free of charge 
our new booklet, ‘New Methods in Child 
Training,’’ together with full particulars of the 
work of the Association and the special bene- 
fits it offers to members. 

For the sake of your children, and for your 
own sake, write for this free booklet now before 
you lay the magazine aside. 

If this booklet answers a few of the questions 
that have jexed you, you will be glad that 
you sent for it. And it is only a matter of 
sending the coupon or a post card. 


THE PARENTS ASSOCIATION 


THE PARENTS aasessaTion 
Dept. 9612, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 

Please send me your booklet, “‘ New Methods in 
Child Training,” and information about the Parents 
Association, free of charge. This does not obligate 


Educational 


Eye this square if you would also like to receive 
Sesiiae on "Kind of Pla bei 

ew y, now being 
offered 99 a Special ing Not 


CHILD LIFE 


Dear CHILD LIFE: 


AM sending you to-day another 
susbscription for CHILD LIFE 
for one of my little neighbor girls. 
She read some of mine and wanted 
it for herself. If you remember last 
fall, I earned one of your dandy 
scooters. This is my picture taken 
with a big black bass. I caught it 
last summer at Whitefish Lake. 


Your loyal friend, 


DONALD LOCKHART 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Age 9% years 


DONALD LOCKHART 


Dear Miss Waldo: 


LIKE the CHILD LIFE very 

much. My favorite departments 
are Joy Givers’ Club, Outdoor 
Sports and the stories of Dick and 
Dolly. 

My father keeps a newsstand and 
I get my CHILD LIFE there every 
month. 

We had Bible school last year 
and at Christmas we sent clothes 
and toys down to the children in 
the Kentucky mountains. Then, 
too, we fixed a tree for some poor 
children. 

I am sending a little poem I 
wrote, which I hope will appear 
with my letter in the December 
issue of the CHILD LIFE. 


SARAH GOODHUE 
Marietta, Ohio. 
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Christmas Money 
For You 


Just four more weeks till 
Christmas !! ! 


Are your Christmas plans 
all made or have you, too, 
found that the amount which 


Mrs. F. M. Caffee 
Wyoming 


you have set aside is just a 
bit too small? CHILD LIFE 
will help you to make up 
this deficit and make this 
Christmas the most wonder- 
ful that you and your family 
have ever had. 


Right now is the very best 
time for securing subscrip- 
tions, as everyone is plan- 
ning gifts for some child and 
CHILD LIFE makes an 
ideal Christmas gift. Each 
day your spare time can give 
you a nice income if used in 
securing Christmas _ sub- 
scriptions for CHILD LIFE 
as we pay a very liberal com- 
mission and bonus. 


Let CHILD LIFE give 
you the opportunity to make 
additional money to com- 
plete your Christmas plans 
or to take care of the extra 
needs you will have at this 
time. 


Many busy mothers made 
from $50.00 to $100.00 last 
December and you can do as 
well orbetter. It all depends 
on how much time you can 
give to this work. 


Fill out and return the coupon below 
and we will give you all details of 
eur plan for earning Christmas 
money. 


CHILD LIFE Siencenens 
fe 8 Clak se *Chinen 


Gen 
Please tell me your plan for earnl extra 
money for Christmas sed 
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“JOY-TOYS" 


They’re Just Chock-full of 
Happiness and Character- 
Building Entertainment 


THE BOY TOYMAKER 


All complete for making dandy 
wooden Toys and 
Novelties: 
Five big sizes; 
No.1 $1.00; 
a No.2 $2.00; 
No.3 $3.50; 
No.4 $5.00; 
No.5 $10. 
RADIO KONSTRUCTOR 
Teaches Radio— Builds Practical 
Sets. Contains complete plans, tools, 
instructions and aerial equipment. 
Price $5.00. 
THE MULT-I-GAME 

You can play ten thrilling and 
amusing games in one! Just think— 
Baseball, Racing, Put and Take, Etc. 
It’s fun for the whole family.Price$1.00 

KIDDIE KARDBOARD TOYMAKER 

Complete with 
Materials and 
Tools for paint- 
ing and cutting 
out Toys incard- 
board. Two 
sizes: $1.00; 
$1.50. 


At your Dealer or Postpaid from 


M. CARLTON DANK & CO. 


Department C. L. 
2734 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
















































































































JUST OUT 


CUSTER 
COOTIE CAR 
$125.00 


It runs Just Like Dads 


The Custer Cootie Car is a real 
automobile, driven by an electric 
motor and storage battery. 

Similar to the Custer Cars used 
in Amusement Parks, but small 
enough to run on the sidewalk. 


Weight 180 pounds 


Buy your litile boy or girl a Custer 
Car for Christmas. 


Order at once and we will ship direct. 


The Custer Specialty Co., Inc. 


Dayton, Ohio. 





For Girls and Boys 








Joy Givers Club 


KARIN ELVERSSON 


ARIN ELVERSSON was a 

little girl who had come to 
this country with her father and 
mother from Sweden. Now Karin 
was very poor and did not have 
toys to play with like other children, 
nor could she speak or understand 
English. The little girls in the 
neighborhood could not under- 
stand her, so they did not play 
with her. You would think Karin 
would be very lonesome and un- 
happy, but such was not the 
case, for she had a_ happy 
disposition and a way of amusing 
herself. 

On this bright summer day she 
sat upon the ground in the rear 
yard, building her beloved home 
in Sweden out of broken bits of 
brick, china, glass and stones. In 
the background there were moun- 
tains built of dirt, patted solid by 
little dirty hands. Below these 
mountains was the valley, where 
Karin had lived. Through this 
valley ran a river which she made 
out of a long strip of glass, with a 
bridge of china over it, and on each 


| side of the river nestled the quaint 


houses and buildings, made of pieces 
of brick, and in the distance a 
church of stone. Karin finished 
her miniature village by making 
roads and fields and adorning them 
with small twigs of trees. 

Next door a little girl peeped 
over the fence, watching Karin's 
nimble fingers with eyes of wonder. 
This little girl, whose name was 
Jane, had every kind of toy you 
could imagine, and yet she had 
teased and tormented her mother 
all morning, wanting to know what 
she could do. She now ran into 
the house, brought out some of her 
toys, and creeping through the 
fence, sat down beside the strange 
little girl. Karin was delighted 
with such beautiful toys, and they 
spent many happy days together 
playing in a pantomime way, each 
understanding the other, until 
Karin learned to speak English. 
And Jane learned a lesson from 
the foreign little girl, that busy 
hands make contentment and hap- 
piness. 


DONALD GRIGGS 
Dayton, Ky. 





“NIMROD” 


The New KoKoMo Game 


NIMROD, the new and different target game. Five 
animal targets are 
set in motion when 
hit. The spirit in 
a boy that makes 
him want to “shoot 
something” is mak- 
ing NIMROD one 
of the most popular 
toys on the market. 
Good spring gun 
furnished. If your 
dealer doosn’t have 
it, we will send it 
(charges prepaid) 
upon receipt of 
$1.25. 


KoKoMo Stamped Metal Co. 


Kokomo, Indiana 


a 
—— 


“MOTHER, 


PLEASE GIVE ME A PENNY TO 
PUT IN MY THRIFT BOOK” 
A pleasant and instructive 


method of teaching your 
children to save money. 


Ideally suited for gifts 


AN ILLUSTRATED, NOVELTY 
COIN-HOLDING BOOK OF RHYMES 








TRONGLY and attractively bound, | 1x9 
inches. boa 


Heavy card pages with 

groove, for dimes and quar- 
olde $500 in in all). Child tes beau- 

tially ool von 


coin as pd and Pe y forms Full 
illustration for verse opposite. 
ceaden hk Leste 'Eiihe Eennisenten doe 
ti t 
on at eee 


— — — “USE THIS COUPON — — 


The Platt & Munk Co. 
118 East 25th St., New yine: 


I enclose (1.60 (ten ts fi cel 
charge) for your fin Beck Book. 3 st 
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: ——— THE WOODEN DOLL'S 
The Baby Midget ) 2 CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
HidtBup 


“THE Wooden Doll was old and 
For Infants dirty for Gladys, her little 
mother, had so many more beauti- 
ful dolls that she did not like the 
Wooden Doll any more. She threw 
her down on the lawn and the poor 
doll lay there for more than a week. 


One night—the very night before 

Christmas—as the Wooden Doll 

was shivering with the cold, a 

Hose Supporters little poor girl named Mary, came 


for All the Family along. She spied the Wooden Doll. 
“Oh! she cried, “I must take 
you in to Gladys—you are so cold! 
Poor little doll!" So she went to 
the door and rang the bell. Gladys 
at once appeared. When she saw 

the doll she said: 

Baby Midgets are the small- 


est hese supporters made. “Pooh, take that old doll! | 
par een mtr OU can obtain in the Velvet Grip line have thrown her away.” 


ing clasp. If you every conceivable type of hose supporter “Gh alny Vln’ bie 45 tap— 
send to = Sout for children, and for misses and women any sii ‘es acid bike 

Silk, 18¢ wanted style. The oblong rubber button will keep y, Keep? y. 

ilk, 18¢. 


ae ah, stockings taut without tearing or twisting. “Of course, you may. I don't 
SEW-ONS OR PIN-ONS want that old doll.” 


Mary's face brightened. “Oh, 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Boston thank you, thank you! What a 
Also Makers of Boston Garters for Men . ; os 
nice Christmas present I have! 
and she skipped home to show it to 
her mother. 


At home she washed the doll and 
found that she had a beautiful face 
under the dirt. 
The gleanings of a life- 


theintine tu elie, Pee For the first time the Wooden 
author spent 42 ante pains- \ C Doll felt she had a little mother 


fakingly collecting TRUE who loved her and would take good 
stories about animals, birds care of her. 
and. (nsscls, ‘euthentionting ‘My little mother,” she said to 
and classifying them. ae 
wads aiesiathtiaiiid By Willard Allen Colcord herself. ““Who could have a more 
. oaninedl LAND” splendid Christmas present!’ And 
soprennel ha itiaikt of bis NEW illustrated gift-book for children, happiness filled her wooden heart. 
collection. The book containing 300 stories, old and new, 
abounds in entertainment about animals, birds, and insects, all true VIRGINIA eREALEY 
and instruction. and beautifully told. Age g years Rockland, Maine 
A book invaluable in the home, for amusement 
and information. Lovers of animals will recognize 


old favorites among the stories. Lovers of children ROSELYN’S CHRISTMAS 
will be glad for a new stock of tales with values in TREE 
character-building. > 


A New Illustrated Gift Book That Is Different 


Printed from large type. Contains sixtean original ia was oS = et 
i trations. 12 » & o le 

Sead in dletin, stuneped fn otane. Gabennd Seciees. er name was moseiyn. Fer 

parents were very poor. She 

wanted a Christmas tree so much. 


it oats al setae “Animal Land” at Siaiee Her parents thought that they 


$1.75 net 


| local bookstore, order from the publisher | 


could not buy her any tree or have 
any presents for her. They had 
some rich neighbors who were very 
kind to them. The _ neighbors 
1701-1703 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. heard them talking about it. They 
felt sorry for them. Roselyn’s 
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mother told her that she could not 
have a Christmas tree and presents 
because they could not afford it. 

The kind neighbors thought that 
they would have a surprise for 
Roselyn and her parents. The sur- 
prise was that they were going to 
have a lovely Christmas tree and 
lots of presents. When the day 
came the poor people were invited 
over to the neighbor's house for a 
turkey dinner. They did not 
expect to see anything nice. But 
right before their eyes was a great 
big Christmas tree and lots of 
presents. After dinner the presents 
were given out. 

The people did not know how to 
thank their neighbors. The neigh- 
bor said: “We do not want any 
thanks for we did it just for 
pleasure.” 


MARJORIE ELLIS 


Age 10 years Belvidere, III. 


CHRISTMAS IN 
DOLLSVILLE 


VERYBODY was _ hurrying 
around and getting Christmas 

trees. Curious packages were found 
to be going in and out of houses. 

Soon the eventful day arrived. 
Little Ted Bear found two new, 
shiny shoe buttons, which of course 
were eyes for him. He squealed in 
delight and went immediately to 
ask Dolly Gray to sew them in. 

Dolly Perkins had a new outdoor 
outfit, and Jumbo, the trick clown, 
had a new sled. He took Dolly 
Perkins out for a ride. In her 
excitement, she fell off the sled and 
landed ker-plunk in a snow drift. 
Jumbo was frightened and ran to 
call the town-folk, who came run- 
ning with shovels to dig her out. 

“Oh!"" said Dolly Perkins, when 
she was out, “I am glad I don't 
have to breathe to keep alive, or 
[ wouldn't be living now.” 

Everyone had a fine time and 
[ hope all CHILD LIFE readers 
will, too! May Santa Claus fill 
your stockings chock full! 


Merry Christmas from 


CATHERINE I. LAWLER 


N. Plainfield, N. J. 
Age 11 years 
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Make Some Mother Happy— 
Make Some Baby Healthy— 


Here is a Baby Car that folds up 
out of the way, when not needed. Can 
be used in the house during inclement 
weather. Rubber tires save floors. 
Fulfills every function of more expen- 
sive cars. Make the days brighter for 
some baby and mother by a gift of 


The “TINY TOTER” for Christmas 


So handy when you want to go in auto, on trolleys or trains. 
Folds up in a jiffy. Light but strong. Costs little but stands 
punishment. Lasts for years and every part is replaceable. 


Most Dealers Sell Them 


Folds flat 
hs 


Send us check for $5.00 and we conte 
will have delivery made to any 

address, either through local 

dealer, or by mail. This makes a 

worth-while gift. 


TINY TOTER MFG. CO. 


Main Office and Factory, Penna. and B. & O. 
DAYTON ~ - ~ ~ OHIO 
































exible Flyer — 


The Sled That REALLY Steers 


, wood top. 


car 
showing how 


or us, for FRE. 
d model 


The Only Sled Nationally Known 


and Asked for by Name Look aoahie Tredemerk 
on the Sled You Buy 


OSY cheeks, bound- 
ing health, whole- 
some outdoor fun for 
years to come—you give 
all these when you give some 
boy or girl a Flexible Flyer for 
Christmas. The strongest, 
speediest, safest sled made. 
Good-looking, graceful, with 
all-steel front, grooved 
runners and natural hard- 


Ask your Soe, 


Flexible pines 
steers,and how to 
get an ‘‘expert 
coaster” button. 


5 a naan 


i I 


Sa cig aaied gi 
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For Christmas— 
Ask Him For One! 


On Christmas morning, when the 
curtains are pulled aside and the tree 
in all its splendor is disclosed to the 
happy, expectant children, be sure 
that among their gifts they will find 
a Hohner Harmonica. 


There’s nothing like good music for 
Christmas; and there’s nothing like 
a Hohner for good music. Get a 
Hohner Harmonica today—50¢ up— 
and ask for the Free Instruction Book. 
If your dealer is out of copies, write 
M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 187, New 
York City. 


If you want a musical treat ask to hear Vic- 
tor Record 19421, by Borrah Minevitch. 


OHNER 


PYRE 





aie beautiful gift. 
A genuine glazed leather 
creved in 18 Et. gold, filled 
in 
Sich and 


JUNIOR SET 3 pencils, name en- 
| graved, in leather case, Price SOc. 
Send check, money order or 

U. 8. Postage 

IMPRINT PENCIL CO. 

Broadway ew York, MY. 
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CHILD LIFE 


CHILDREN WHO WANT 
LETTERS 


Charlotte Irwin, 2921 Regent St., Berkeley, Calif., 
age 13. 


Virginia Timmons, 10417 95th Ave., 
ill, N 


Jenifer Smith, 868 E. 39th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Raymond ees R.D. 1., Oneida Co., Verona 
ta., 


Martha tis 564 Broad St., East Weymouth, 
Mass., age 74. 


Sammy Lane Hair, Box 17, Ellairlle, Ga., age 104. 


Louise Paff, 800 S. High St., Columbus, Ohio, 
age 9. 


Alta Keeler, 931 S. East St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Ruth Curran, Hixton, Wis. 

Lillian Israel, 979 Gordon St., Toledo, Ohio, age 10. 

Lorraine Barnard, Box 114, Larimer, Pa., age 11. 

Kathleen M. Williams, St. Marys, W. Va., age 11. 

Ann Elise Krafft, Louisville, Ky. 

Annabel Fair, Blackwater, Mo. 

Jean Cramb, 616 E. Harrison St., Kirksville, Mo. 

i, Soper Winegar,. 4116 Burns Ave., Detroit, 
ich. 


Richmond 


Bernita Le Masters, 232 Lake St., Marion, Ohio. 

Betty Weber, 67 Lincoln Road, Hillcrest, Phillips- 
burg, N. J. 

yee Steinmetz, 423 Thompson PI., San Antonio, 

ex. 

Martha Jane Gipe, Durant City, Elk County, Pa. 

Joy Waller, Skaneateles, N. Y. 

Carol Coultas, Warwick Ave., Edgewood, R. I. 

Dolly Storms, Manasquan, N. J. 

Harriet Bowen, Grand Island, Neb. 


Beatrice Hanson, 192 11th St., Idaho Falls, Idaho, 
age 11. 


Beth Dolan, Lloyd, Mont., age 11. 
Lge Sylvester, 3419 Richmond St., San Diego, 
i. 


Virginia Tayior, Leesburg, Fla., Box 145, age 9. 

Louise Castner, 1267 W. 4th St., Williamsport, Pa., 
age 9. 

Jane Castner, 1267 W. 4th St., Williamsport, Pa., 
age 14. 

Olga E. Jones Kuhre, 1134 Grand Ave., Grand 

unction, Colo., age 1044. 
Gertrude Solomon, 68 High St., Westerly, R. I. 


Virginia Allen, 114 Nesborne Terrace, Brookline, 
Mass. 


Madeline Evenson, 712 Lincoln Ave., Highland 
Park, Ill., age 12. 

Dorothy Harding, Main St., Elkland, Pa., age 14. 

Louise Gillespie, 508 W. 15th St., Okmulgee, Okla., 
age 9. 

Mary E. Seemann, 429 Hudson St., Eau Claire, Wis. 

Elizabeth Freese, 8 Cedar St., Bristol, N. H., age 9. 

Josephine Nelson, Sechlerville, Wis., age 12. 

Margaret Chetney, Oswego, N. Y., age 11. 

Katherine Kisiel, R.F.D., Broad Brook, Conn., 
age 10. 

Pane Mitchener, 300 E. Main St., Marianna, 

rk 

Ruby Weekes, 701 W. 17th St.; Topeka, Kans. 

Lucille Martens, Cleveland, Mont., age 14. 

Hortense Martens, Cleveland, Mont., age 12. 

J G Hutchinson, 95 Fordham Drive, Buffalo, 


Gertrude Foster, 900 Lansing Ave., Austin, Minn., 
age 9. 

Estelle Katz, 198 Crescent St., 
age 12. 

June B. Simmons, 6002 Maple Ave., St. Louis, Mo., 
age 10. 

Maudie O. Zander, 1632 Tyler St., Berkeley, Calif. 

Nora Belle Lichty, Sunnyside, Wash. 
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The Perfect Book 
for Children 


Medley of Prose and Verse 


Number Two 
Joy Street 


The oy, most distinguished 
collection of story and verse for 
children. Such celebrated authors 
as Walter de la Mare, G. K. Chesterton. 
H a le, Rose Fyleman, Edith Sit- 
well ilaire Belloc are among the 
sidiekan. Whimsical, stimulating, 
altogether delightful. Charmingly bound 
and illustrated in both black and white 
and full color. 


At all booksellers, $2.50 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
35 West 32nd St. - New York 


TEACHERS 


Are You Training Your 


Pupils to Be 
GOOD CITIZENS 


B* LETTING them practice 
citizenship? With your guid- 
ance they can learn to be self- 
governing. Toaid teachers in this 
work CHILD LIFE has invited 
Mr. Wilson L. Gill, famous as the 
inventor of the School Republic, 
to contribute to the Good Citizens’ 
League page in CHILD LIFE. 


Read page 804 and mail the 
coupon below for further informa- 
tion. 


Ethel Barrow, 516 S. 4th St., Salt Lake City, Utah, 
age 9. 

Anna Elizabeth Winnes, 204 S. Fifth St., Decatur, Child Life Good Citizens’ League 
Ind. 536 S. Clark St. 

Helen Johnson, Jackson, Minn., age 94. Chicago, III. 

Alice Barter, 7290 Seaview Ave., Bridgeport, Conn., 
age 11. 

Paloma Smith, Fortuna, Humboldt Co., Calif., 
age 10. 

Edwinna Jean Thatcher, 314 E. Jefferson Ave., 
La Porte, Ind., age 13. 

Helen Brinson, 1267 N. W. 4th St., Miami, Fla., 
age 10. 

Betty Jane Reeves, 1002 W. 33d., Kansas City, Mo 

Hilda Tippins, Box 152, Claxton, Ga., age 9. 

Lucile Kennedy, 121 i1tth St, Idaho Falls, Idaho, 
age 13 

Sara Steed, Mt. Gilead, N. C., age 12. 

Elizabeth Gorder, 15044 Patton Ave., Brightmoor, 
Detroit, Mich., age 744 

Mary Bell Fagg, San Saba, Texas. 


hh ~ a branch 
am m send 
lengus simong Sy Dap 


Please send free membership pins for = 
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HOLIDAY FUN 


HUNG up my stocking for 
Christmas, 

And you hung up your stocking, 
too; 

| found in. mine on Christmas 
morning, 

A ball and a drum painted blue. 


And you found in your Christmas 
stocking 
A horse and a trumpet to blow. 
And Billy, the youngest, got candy 
And oranges and books too, you 
know. 
ALBERT LOW 
Fort Frances, Ontario, Can. 
Age 8% years. 


.Dear Rose Waldo: 


AM sending a poem that I made 
up myself. This is my poern: 


SANTA CLAUS 


| KNOW a man old, kind, and true, 
And | am sure you know him too. 

For forth on Christmas Day so 
happy, 

He fills all stockings up so snappy. 


This man is Santa Claus so dear, 

Who comes to us but once a year, 

He comes in his sleigh on Christ- 
mas Eve 

And calls to his reindeer, “Whoa, 
Baron! Whoa, Steve!” 


I hope you will consider this 
poem good enough to publish in 
CHILD LIFE, so it will be in 
with all the Christmas poems. | 
did the best I could in making it 
up, because I wanted it to be a 
Christmas poem. 

Yours truly, 
DOROTHY MOORE 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Dear Miss Waldo: 
GOT CHILD LIFE as a Christmas 
present. Now when I get the 
new magazine I shall remember how 
glad I was on Christmas Day. I 
got ever so. many things, but CHILD 
LIFE was the best. 


Your friend, 


MARGARET F. HARNER 
Avalon, Pa. 


Age 9 years 
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Of Course You Want ‘‘CHICAGO”’ 


RUBBER TIRED Skates for Xmas! 


You'll never know the real 
joy of skating until you glide 
along on ‘‘Chicago” RUBBER 
TIRED RollerSkates—newest 
and best—different—most 
popular—strongest make— 
best finished. 


Think of wheels built like an 
auto wheel—ball bearing, 
noiseless, non-skid, shock 
absorbing and smooth-gliding 
as an eel in water: 


such tremendous SPEED. No other skates are so fast. 


Get busy, boys and girls. 


the world’s finest skates at the lowest price ever offered. 


OBSERVE—Write name and address plainly, give age and whether 


for boy or girl. 


Include P.O. Money Order. 


Money back if not 


entirely satisfied. Order today—avoid the rush. 


CHICAGO ROLLER SKATE CO., 4458 West Lake St., CHICAGO 





BOYS AND GIRLS _— 


Earn Xmas Money 


Write for 50 sets St. Nicholas Christmas 
Seals. Sell for 10¢ aset.. When sold send 
us $3.00 and keep $2.00. No Work—Just 
Fun. St. Nicholas, 2814 Glenwood Rd., 
Dept. 121. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


No bearing friction—that’s why you can develop 


Tell Dad. Your big opportunity to get 


| The Prettiest Room 
It is the one full of pictures with no 


ugly wires showing 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 


** The Hanger with the Twist 
They make picture hangfng joyful 
10c pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEUUATAETUALA ETAT 
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CHARD HILL 

CAMP for CHIL- 
DREN, on the beautiful 
Fox River, extends Christ- 
mas Greetings to all the 
children who attended 
camp, and also to its many 
friends. 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS 
GIFT RATE 


A wonderful Christmas 
gift for boys and girls is 
a season at Orchard Hill 
Camp. A special Christ- 
mas Gift Rate will be 
given to all who enroll 


before April Ist, 1925. 


Write for particulars 
and catalog 


Address: 
Dr. EDITH B. LOWRY 


ORCHARD HILL CAMP 


for CHILDREN 
St. Charles, Illinois 
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LET’S PLAY THEATRE 

Scene pictures of surprising beauty can be 
made by anyone on our miniature stage with 
its complete lighting equipment. Send for 
descriptive circular and place order now for 
Christmas. 

OLD TOWER PRESS 
59 E. Adams St., Chicago. 


Something new—children love to 
cuddle the cunning, stuffed dog, 

Patches.” They go wild about 
this safe, clean toy. Color can’t 
come off. “Patches” can be 
washed. Safe! And he speaks! 


MOTHER Send NO Money! 


“Patches” makesa wonderful gift for 
any child. Merely send name and ad- 
large size “Patches” on 


er 


on ‘ys 
s 212 
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CHILD LIFE 


Dear Miss Waldo. 

AM A little Canadian girl and 

live in Ontario, in a place called 
Niagara-on-the-lake, in the summer, 
but I come down to Florida ‘in the 
winter. One day when we were 
in Toronto, Mother got us CHILD 
LIFE to read on the way home, and 
I liked it so much Mother said I 
could have it as a Christmas present, 
and I just love it. There are so 
many nice stories in it. So Mother 
said I could belong to the Joy 
Givers’ Club if you will let me. 
Please write and send me a mem- 
bership card and tell me about 
your club. 


Your new friend, 


CHRISTINE BERNARD 
Age 934 years Seabreeze, Fla. 


Dear Miss Waldo: 


A Handy Way 
to Subscribe 


OR those who bring CuILp 
LirE home occasionally or 
take it to a little friend—why 
not fill out and mail this coupon 
today? Then the lucky boy or 
girl will be on the regular mail- 
ing list. Cuitp Lire will bring 
children 365 days of real con- 
structive fun. 


Mail Today 


Have CHILD LIFE Every Month 

r——-—and Save $1.20—-——4 
$3.00 a year | 

$5.00 two years 


CHILD LIFE MAGAZINE 
536 So. Clark Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


| 

| 

| 

| I am enclosing $3.00 for one year or 
| $5.00 for two years. 
| 

| 

| 

| 
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LIKE CHILD LIFE so much that 

my grandmother subscribed for 
it as a birthday present. I would 
like to become a member of the Joy 
Givers’ Club. Here is what my 
cousins and I did during the big 
vacation. 

My three cousins and myself 
gave a play called “The Princess 
And The Pixies." We had re- 
hearsals every day until each one 
knew his part. We wore fancy 
costumes. My family and friends 
came to see the play. They liked 
it very much. 

When we heard about the terrible 
earthquake in Japan, we children 
organized a circus for the benefit of 
the Japanese children. We did 
funny stunts. We played the music 
band. We turned summersaults. 
We dressed like clowns. We hada 
bicycle quartet. My cousin stood 
up with one foot on a rocking horse, 
holding up a paper umbrella in her 
right hand. We did rope dancing 
on a narrow piece of wood, and 
acrobatic stunts on the trapeze. 
We dressed in pajamas and night 
clothes. We had a little house, 
made from a wooden box, burning. 
My cousin and I came rushing up 
with the little fire engines to put 
out the fire. The money we col- 
lected was sent to Japan. 


BILLY COPPEE DUNCAN, JR. 
Age 6 years Burlingame, Calif. 
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Dear Miss Waldo: 

| AM sending you some pictures 
of a play we had last May. 

We took the play out of May 

CHILD LIFE; it was called “Dream 

Needles.” The flowers, as they 

danced, sang the following words: 


‘ ‘WE are the flowers of the sweet 
month of May, 

Singing with voices all blythe and 
gay, 

We help the fairies to knit pleasant 
dreams, 

Gathering the gold threads from 
the sunbeams. 


Tulip, rose and bluebell and butter- 
cup, 

Gently put their colors in the 
fairy's lap, 

Hushing their steps and their voices, 
too, — 

Not to wake little children as sweet 
as you.” 


We sang it to the “Melody in F” 
by A. Rubinstein. The play went 
off beautifully and we all had a 
lovely time. 

We had the play out on the lawn 
of our farm and we invited my 
whole class and some grown-up 
friends to watch it. 

The picture shows you all the 
flowers. We all would love to see 
our pictures in CHILD LIFE. 


Lovingly yours, 
KATHARINE D. DARTE 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Age 10% years 


JOHN'S VISIT TO 
FAIRYLAND 


ONE day John started off to see 

what the world was like. He 
kept walking along a country road 
until it was about dark. Then he 
ate some sandwiches, and laid down 
on some tall soft grass. He had 
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scarcely closed his eyes when he 
heard some music that sounded 
out of tune. So he followed the 
sound of the music until he came 
to a big round hole. He climbed 
down, and found himself in a long 
hall all filled with pretty colored 
lights. He followed it for a long 
distance until finally he came to a 
huge door with a shiny key in it. 
He turned this key and he saw a 
whole lot of little Fairies and Gob- 
lins. They were dancing and 
singing, but the ugly music made his 
ears hurt. So he thought he would 
see if he could get them to sing 
something that sounded prettier. 

The fairies got mad at him for 
correcting them and gave him 
some Fairyfood that made him go 
to sleep. While he was asleep they 
put him in prison. They were 
once good little fairies, but got 
changed into bad ones by the 
naughty goblins. 

At home they had been hunting 
for John for a long time. His 
brother Frank started out to look 
for him. After he had travelled 
all day, he came to the same tree, 
and, being tired, he sat down to 
rest, just as John had done. But 
instead of hearing music, he heard 
a voice talking to him. It was a 
good, kind fairy. 

She asked him if he was hunting 
for his brother. 

“Yes,” said Frank. 

The Fairy said, “I will show you 
where he is." Then she led him 
back to the Fairy Prison. The 
brothers were overjoyed to see each 
other. 

John was homesick and wanted 
to leave Fairyland right away, but 
Frank begged him to stay so they 
could see more of it. The Fairy 
then gave them a Silver key and 
said: 

“You can use this key on any of 
the doors.” 

Frank took the key and let his 
brother out of prison. 

They found themselves in a 
great hall and after following this 
awhile they came to a big door. 
They unlocked the door with their 
key and found a large chest inside. 
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Lifting up the lid they saw the 
chest was full of silver coins. They 
dug their hands in and very quickly 
had their pockets loaded with silver. 
Then they saw another large chest, 
John tried to open the lid but he 
could not move it. Frank took 
hold and lifted with him but even 
the two of them could not raise the 
lid. Finally John discovered a 
drawer on one side. It had two 
handles and they tried to pull it 
out but it was lockeds They were 
about to give up when they thought 
of trying the key the good fairy had 
given them. Sure enough, it. un- 
locked the drawer. Taking hold of 
the handles they both pulled and 
the drawer came out and they were 
almost covered with‘a mass of 
shining gold coins that came pouring 
overthem. They dumped the silver 
coins out of their pockets and 
started filling them with gold. But 
the bad fairies had heard the noise 
and the boys could hear them 
running down the great hall after 
them. But they didn’t get them, 
for just as the boys got their 
pockets full, another door opened 
and there was the good, kind fairy 
who showed them a secret passage- 
way out of Fairyland. They ran 
home as fast as they could to their 
poor mother who was grieving 
because she thought she had lost 
two of her boys. Then John and 
Frank bought a new house with the 
gold they got in Fairyland and their 
mother was as happy as she could 
be with her two boys that she loved 
dearly. 


HUDSON THOMAS HARTMANN 
Kansas City, Mo. 


MY TWO CATS 


HAVE two cats. One is a he-cat. 

One is a she-cat. The he-cat’s 
name is Nebuchanezzar. The she- 
cat's name is Cleopatra. Nebu- 
chanezzar is big and grown-up, but 
Cleopatra is a gray kitten. They 
are nice kittens to play with 
although Nebuchanezzar sometimes 
scratches me. But the other one 
does not. 

This is all of my story. 


HELEN ASHBY 


Roachdale, Indiana 
Age 7 years 
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An Unusual Gift 


Special 
Christmas Price 
Only soc for regu- 
lar $1.00 genuine 
Hand-Made Tassels, 
exquisitely woven in 
white or ecru. 
Beautify your home 
and improve the appear- | 
ance of your wine 7 


dows anddoors .“ 
100%. Oe 


“ Mrs. RUSSO 
“ 121 Back Bay 





FREE 
OFFER 


Write for 
special offer 
ielling how 
you can have 
a complete 


set for your a <i Boston, Maas. 
home free. a Enclosed find $........ 
D Send me........ tassels 


a 
2 OC Full particulars of free offer 


TEACH YOUR CHILD 


at Home 
and give him practically the same 


educational advanta: 
have at the best private school. 
A father writes: “‘Most parents want their children to have 
jon and are even willing to make sacrifices to 


he would 


not ha 
a fair — may be ee of great things, but they 
are not given opportunity 
Vv. M. MILL VER —Headmarter ae -.* “Child 
Training,” “A Child’s History ui the World,” 
Write for ateudanse 
Catvert ScHoo. 


11 Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 








Play Polaris | 


VERY child should 

have this wonderfully 

instructive and amusing 
game. 


Enjoyed by whole 
family. Endorsed by best 
educators. 


Postpaid to any address 
$1.00. 


THE POLARIS COMPANY | 


1403 New York Ave. Washington, D. C. 





CHRISTMAS TIME 


Pets and toys and soldiers 
bold, 

Empty stockings soon will hold, 

Christmas, Christmas, in the air, 

Eyes are shining everywhere! 

Mother smiles and hides away 

Bundles, boxes all the day. 

Every store with toys are gay, 

Hurray for Christmas time, hurray! 


MARY GEER DALLAS 
Age 9 years Piedmont, Calif. 


HELEN'S CHRISTMAS 


NE month before Christmas 

little Helen, who was four years 

old, was writing a letter alone by 

the fireplace. When her mother 

came into the room, she asked, 
“What are you doing, Helen?” 

“TI am writing a letter to Santa 
Claus,” she answered. 

“It is still a month before 
Christmas, dear,” said her mother. 

“But if Santa lives at the North 
Pole it will take a real long time to 
get there, won't it?” asked Helen. 

“Well, maybe you are right,” 
said Mother, then added, “Will you 
let me read it?” 

The day before Christmas Helen 
said she would stay up all night 
and wait for Santa. 

“All right,” said her mother, 
“you may stay up as long as you 
want to.” 

Eight o'clock came. This was 
Helen's bedtime and Helen stood 
blinking her sleepy eyes. At half- 
past eight she was fast asleep on 
the floor. When she got up the 
next morning she gazed out of the 
window and saw the ground covered 
with snow. Her other window was 
frozen and on it were marked these 
words: “A Merry Christmas from 
Santa Claus.” 

When Helen saw this she called, 
“Merry Christmas” and in a minute 
was down in the parlor looking over 
her toys. 

When her mother was putting 
her to bed that night she said, “I 
think this is the best day in the 
year, don't you?” 

“Yes, I do,” Mother answered. 
But Helen did not hear, for she 
was fast asleep. 

THEODORA GLENN 
Age 11 years Chicago, III. 


CHILD LIFE 


Dear Miss Waldo: 
CAROLYN and I are pleased 
“with CHILD LIFE. We like 
the stories very much. We have 
three dogs and a cat. Every little 
girl and boy ought to have a pet. 
I am in the second grade and will 
be seven soon. Carolyn is five. Do 
all the children know that Mary 
was a real little girl and her lamb 
did follow her to school? The 
schoolhouse is in Sterling, Mass., 
where my grandpa has his summer 
home. 
VIRGINIA STYLES 
Broad Brook, Conn. 


VIRGINIA AND CAROLYN STYLES 


Dear CHILD LIFE: 


I HAVE not written to you before. 

I have had you only four months, 
but I love reading you very 
much. My mother likes CHILD 
LIFE also. We have a little dog 
three months old—all white. He 
is only about ten inches long. When 
I give him his food he is always very 
happy and wags his tail. Here is 
a poem about our dog which I hope 
you will print. 


E have a little puppy, 
He is so very plumpy, 
And when I bring him his food, 
He is always in a happy mood. 


Your loving friend, 


ARTHUR MILLER 
Trianon Palace Hotel, 
Age 10% years 


Versailles, France Age 10% years 
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Dear CHILD LIFE: 

I THINK your Joy Givers’ Club 
is very nice. The department 

I next best enjoy is the Outdoor 

Sports. 

I am very much given to sports 
myself, so I think these games and 
things are very nice. I try out 
most of them. They have always 
been successful. 

I have just finished the June 
issue of this delightful magazine 
and enjoyed it very much, ‘The 
Musical Picnic’’ especially. 

I am enclosing a story which (if 
it is good enough) I hope you will 
print. 

Your sincere young friend, 

CLOTILDE PORTER 


A TRIP FROM 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
TO CHICAGO, ILL. 


[7 WAS in the glory of early 

morning that we left Los 
Angeles. We wound our way 
through sun-bathed pasture lands, 
with peaceful cattle grazing. In 
the distance the Pacific Ocean was 
visible, its blue waters sparkling 
in the sunshine. 

By nightfall we reached San 
Francisco. In the morning, it was 
very warm, but as the evening 
drew near, it became colder and 
colder. It was a wonderful city 
and had a wonderful position be- 
tween the hills and the bay. 

The next morning we left for 
Salt Lake City. We passed swiftly 
through California and Nevada, 
where I saw my first snow. At 
last we came to Utah and the 
desert. We passed over the spark- 
ling Salt Lake and at last came to 
the city. 

We visited the famous Morman 
Tabernacle and heard the world 
famous organ. 

We then passed over waste 
prairie land until we came to 
Denver. It had the air of a large 
city, which indeed it is. 

After an enjoyable week of 
traveling, we reached Chicago. 


CLOTILDE PORTER 
Chicago, Ill. 
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GIVING JOY TO SUSIE 


E Sunday morning I found 
Susie on the ground near 
the rain spout. She had not one 
feather on her, for she was a tiny 
baby bird. We thought she was a 
robin with such a wide mouth. 
Finally, feathers grew and we 
learned she was an English sparrow. 
To give Susie food and water we 
used an eye dropper for the water 
and put food down her mouth when 
it was opened. She soon learned 
to open her mouth when we would 
call to her by putting our lips 
together and making a noise by 
drawing the air through them. 
We also gave her fine sand to help 
grind her food. Susie was the 
privileged character all over the 
house, having as her sleeping place 
a place behind a plate on the plate 
tail in the dining room. 

One day Mother let her go and 
when I returned, I asked for Susie. 
When I was told Susie had gone 
(I was a little girl then), I cried 
and went straight out calling Susie. 
She heard me, answered back and 
I saw her way up high on the tele- 
phone wires. I held my hands 
out and she flew down, circled 
round and round and_ alighted 
right in my hands. 

We kept her a little while longer 
indoors and Mother let her out 
again. But Susie returned each 
night to go to sleep behind the 
plate. 

Some mornings on going to 
school, I would pass a flock of 
sparrows. All would fly away except 
one and that one would always 
chirp at me and it did look like 
Susie. 

For about a year Susie would 
come and go and after that I saw 
her no more. 


DOROTHY ORRISON 
Age 12 years Clarendon, Va. 


THE BROOK 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

MyY* brother, Ronald, received 
CHILD LIFE as a Christmas 

gift. He is eight years old and I 

am eleven. We enjoy it very much. 


Lovingly, 
CATHERINE ALEXANDER 


Joy Givers Club 


Dear Miss Waldo: 


‘THIS is the first year I have 
taken CHILD LIFE and I don’t 
know what I would do without it. 
I am always anxious to get my 
next copy. I would like to become 
a member of the Joy Givers’ Club, 
and would also like to have a 
membership card. I am sending 
you a picture of my dog, and I 
hope you print my poem and picture 
in Child Life. 





REX HUMPHREY 


MY COLLIE 


Il HAVE a little Collie 
Who is white and gold, 
She is very fond of folly 
But does just as she is told; 
She has eight little puppies 
A brief three weeks’ old! 
They tumble and growl and play 
around 
And when they re real hungry they 
scold. 
Your friend, 
REX HUMPHREY 


Age 9 years Virden, Ill. 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

LIKE CHILD LIFE very much 

and I should like very much to 
be a Joy Giver. Often when I sit 
down to read CHILD LIFE I think 
of a piece we have in school. “I'll 
help you and you help me and then 
what a helpful world there'll be.” 

Merry Christmas! from 


ALICE CABLE 
Whitman, Mass. 
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THE NIGHT BEFORE 
CHRISTMAS 


OWN came the snow. It was 

the day before Christmas. The 
snow was falling thick, it was 
early in the morning. I thought 
that I heard: a ring-ting-ling. It 
sounded like bells. I saw tracks 
of dogs and some that looked like 
reindeer tracks. Tinkle, trinkle— 
it sounded like a sleigh. 

In the night I heard a sound—it 
came from the chimney. It was 
Santa! I kept as still as a mouse 
for fear Santa would hear me. 

In the morning I found lots of 
presents around a big Christmas 
tree and all kinds of fruit and candy 
in my stockings. 

MYRON CRAIG TAMPLIN 
Age 8 years Denver, Colo. 


Dear Sirs: 

HAVE a story | would like to 

have put in CHILD LIFE Joy 
Givers’ Club. It is true. Once 
when my father was a boy and my 
grandfather was his father, they 
heard a great noise among the 
chickens during the night, after 
everyone had gone to sleep. So 
they got up and got a lantern and 
went out, and over in one corner was 
a dark, black animal. Some said it 
was a bear and some said every 
name you could think of, except 
the right one. So my grandfather 
got a pitchfork and got it under 
the animal and picked it up, and 
he said, “Why, it’s a badger,’ and 
Grandfather killed him. And what 
do you think that badger had done? 
He had dug a regular trench and 
he had killed fifteen chickens and 
had put them in there, and he 
would have come back in the 
winter and eaten every single one 
of them. Yes sir, every single one. 

This story is without a title, 
because, don't you see, it’ would 
let whoever reads the story know 
right away what the animal was, 
and that would spoil it all. 

Yours truly, 
JOHN W. REMINGTON 

Age g years Moorhead, Minn. 





GOOD NIGHT 
GeoP night, Mother! Here's 


a kiss, 
And the whole day ends with this. 
What I wish for you tonight, 
Wish and wish with all my might, 
Is just this—that I could be 
As good as you are to me! 
LUCILE NELSON IVERY 
Age 7% years Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dear Miss Waldo: 
] AM eight years old. My grand- 

ma gave me CHILD LIFE for 
Christmas. I wish one came every 
week. My daddy sent me a little 
taxicab from Chicago. It’s just 
like the big ones, only it is made of 
iron. I made a garage out of two 
cigar boxes. I cut shingles from 
heavy paper and fastened them 
with glue, then painted it with 
yellow paint. 

This is my first letter and I hope 
it will be printed. 


DIXON BLANCHARD 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

T was just before Christmas. A 

beautiful Christmas tree stood 
in a pretty room of a pleasant home. 
The tree was trimmed with pop 
corn, silver, nuts, candies and little 
candles. Its branches were full of 
toys. The doors of the room were 
locked so that the children could 
not get in. 

““We must not let them see the 
tree until Christmas morning,” 
said the house-mother. But there 
were many other little people in the 
house. They had seen the tree 
already. The big black pussy had 
seen it with her great green eyes. 
The little gray kitty had seen it 
with her round blue eyes. The 
big dog had seen it with his kind 
brown eyes. The yellow canary 
had seen it with his wise bright 
eyes. Even the wee-wee had peeped 
just once when no one was 
by. But there was someone who 
had not seen the Christmas tree. 
It was the little gray spider. You 
see, the spiders lived in the corners. 


CHILD LIFE 


Some had homes in the warm cor- 
ners of the attic. Some made their 
webs in the dark corners of the 
nice celler. They wanted to see 
the Christmas tree, too. But just 
before Christmas the house-mother 
cleaned the house. She swept and 
dusted everywhere. Her broom 
went into all the corners of all the 
rooms—poke, poke, poke! 

Of course, the spiders had to run. 
Not a single spider could stay in 
the house while it. was so clean. 
Some ran up the attic stairs and 
hid in the sunny attic—some ran 
down the cellar stairs and some 
hid in the dark cellar. They could 
not see the Christmas tree. The 
spiders like to see all there is to 
see, so, of course, they were very 
sad. At last, they went to the 
Christmas Fairy and told her all 
about it. “All the other little 
house-people have seen the Christ- 
mas tree,” they said, “but we can- 
not see it. We love beautiful 
things, too. Dear Christmas Fairy, 
help us to see the Christmas Tree.” 

The Christmas Fairy said, “You 
shall see the tree. Just wait.” 


The day before Christmas every- 
one was busy. No one was in the 
room with the Christmas tree. 
So the Christmas Fairy said to the 
spiders: 

“Now, you may goin. You may 


look as long as you like.“” So the 
spiders came creepy, creepy down 
the attic stairs; they came creepy, 
creepy up the cellar stairs; they 
came creepy, creepy along the halls. 
They went creepy, creepy into the 
pretty room. The fat mother 
spiders and the old father spiders 
were there; all the little teeny, tiny, 
curly baby spiders were there, and 
they looked! Round and round 
the tree they went, creepy, creepy. 
They looked and looked and looked. 
Oh, what a good time they had! 
“What a beautiful tree,” said the 
old father spiders. ““What a beau- 
tiful, beautiful tree,” said the fat 
mother spiders. “What a beautiful, 
beautiful, beautiful tree,” said the 
teeny, tiny, curly baby spiders. 
They looked at everything they 
could see from the floor, then they 
ran up the tree to see some more— 
they ran all over the tree, creepy, 
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creepy, creepy. They looked at 
every single thing; they ran up and 
down and in and out. They ran 
over every branch and twig. They 
ran over every one of the pretty 
toys on the tree. They went round 
and round the doll; they went over 
and over the drum; they went in 
and out of the trumpet; they went 
up and down the jumping-jack. 
They stayed until they had seen 
everything, then they went away 
happy, too. They had seen the 
beautiful Christmas tree. Then 
the Christmas Fairy came. “I 
must see if the Christmas tree is 
all ready for Christmas morning,” 
she said. “The children will be 
up very early to see it." But when 
she looked at it—what do you 
think! It was all covered with 
cobwebs! Every place the little 
spiders had been they had left a 
spider web and you know they had 
been just everywhere! The tree 
was covered from top to bottom 
with spider webs. They hung from 
the branches. They went round 
and round the toys. The Christ- 
mas Fairy could hardly see the doll’s 
face. What could the Fairy do? 
“Now, I see why the house- 
mother drove all the spiders away,” 
said she. “It will never do to have 
cobwebs on the Christmas tree. 
No, indeed! What shall I do?” 
So the Christmas Fairy thought 
and thought. “Oh, now I have a 
plan!” she said. She touched the 
spider webs with her fairy wand 
and turned them all to gold. Was 
not that a beautiful trimming? 
They shone and shone all over the 
Christmas tree. And ever since 
that time the Christmas tree is 
always trimmed with gold cobwebs. 


VIVIAM MARTHA LARSON 
Age 6 years Ardmore, IIl. 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

AM writing to tell you how much 

I enjoy CHILD LIFE. Santa 
Claus gave it to me for Christmas. 
I save the paper dolls. I want to 
become a Joy Giver. 

Yours lovingly, 
BETTY LEONARD 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
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MY WISH 


THE night is long, 
The day is short, 

Dear God, 

Please bless my heart. 


MARGARET LOUISE BARROWS 
Age 6 years Chicago, IIl. 


Dear Miss Waldo: 
[AST year I was sick in bed, and 
had to lie on my back for three 
months. Three girls (older than I) 
lived near me. Their names were 
Dorothy Wentworth, Roxane 
Thomas and Jane Matson. For a 
week or two these girls had been 
going around with quite a secret 
air, and I did not see them quite 
as often as usual. But one evening 
they came over and told me that 
they had been preparing a play for 
me and were to give it on that very 
night. Quite a few of the neigh- 
bors came in to see it, and my Aunt 
Josephine drove out that night, so 
we had quite an audience. The 
play was just lovely. When it was 
over, to my great surprise and 
delight, Jane marched up to me, 
carrying a huge basket filled with 
mysterious looking parcels, done 
up in white tissue paper and tied 
with bows of colored ribbon. Jane 
pointed to a small white envelope 
that was in the basket. I opened 
it, and inside was a note. It read— 


“Please open one package every . 


day. 
With love from 
Jane, Roxane and Dorothy” 


I think they were Joy Givers, 
don't you? 

It must be very interesting to 
prepare such a lovely magazine as 
CHILD LIFE. I have been pub- 
lishing a little magazine called The 
Weekly Clipper. I deliver it every 
Wednesday, and in this week's 
number I am going to tell all 
about CHILD LIFE Magazine, and 
how nice it is. I do the magazine 
on the typewriter, and make several 
carbon copies. I am going to pub- 
lish some of the little poems from 
CHILD LIFE in it soon, and [| 
know that everyone will think they 
are lovely. 


Love from, 
MARION KLEIN 


Joy Givers Club 


Dear Miss Waldo: 
OTHER is writing a little letter 
for me and sending you a pic- 
ture to show that CHILD LIFE is 
a Joy Giver to me. 

I try to be a Joy Giver to Mother 
and Daddy, and to my playmates. 
Your little friend, 

JEANNE MARIE CLOUD 


Age 3% years St. Joseph, Mo. 





JEANNE MARIE CLOUD 


HOLIDAY FUN 


HANKSGIVING time is here 
again 
With all its wondrous joys— 
Turkeys, cranberry sauce and pies 
For hungry girls and boys. 


And then, hurrah for Santa Claus, 
The next to bring us joys, 

With sleigh bells merry as he brings 
The precious wondrous toys. 


CHARLOTTE LOWDER 
Toledo, Ohio 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

JUST love CHILD LIFE. I have 

taken it ever since it was first 
published. I liked the story of 
“Dizzy Lizzy” and like your poems, 
too. 

I have only had my membership 
card a month and am trying to live 
up to my motto. 

I am sending a story about my 
maltese kitty, Noodles. I hope 
you will put it in CHILD LIFE. 

Yours sincerely, 


FRANCES F. TURNER 
Galts Mills, Va. 
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THE POTATO FAMILY 


CE there was a little girl 
named Rosemary. Her family 
was not able to buy her a doll. It 
was Rosemary's greatest wish to 
have a doll. She had a very 
intimate friend named Marian. 
Marian loved her so much that it 
troubled her to see Rosemary sad. 
So one day she told Rosemary 
that she had a plan. She said, 
“First, you must get me four 
potatoes." So she did. “And 
then,” continued Marian, “bring 
me your water colors and a paring 
knife."" Then she said, “All right, 
now run along and play.” 

A few minutes later Marian called, 
“Rosemary, come here! Here are 
your dolls!" 

And what do you think she saw? 
Why, the cutest little potato dolls! 

The father was washed until his 
black coat shone. The mother 
was dressed in gray. The two 
little ones were pared and painted 
pink and blue. 

“Oh!” gasped Rosemary. “I 
could never ask for any lovelier 
dolls!" 

JEANETTE JAMISON 
Age 1o years Davenport, Iowa 


Dear Miss Waldo: 
I] LIKE the CHILD LIFE, especially 

“Just Like This.” I am in Nor- 
way now, visiting my great grand- 
mother. My real home is in Cali- 
fornia. I cannot speak or under- 
stand Norwegian yet. My mother, 
sister and father are home. I came 
with my other grandmother. 

Well, I guess I'll have to say 
good-bye now. I'd like to tell you 
more, but I haven't anything to 
write about. Please put this poem 
in Child Life. 

Your little reader, 
ELEANOR JESSEN 


SPRING JUST AROUND 
THE CORNER 


SPRING'S just around the cor- 
ner, 

Just around the corner from us. 
There's green trees for a block 
And pretty red tulips, too. 


ELEANOR JESSEN 
Eriks Gade 2. 
Christiania, Norway 
Age 9 years 


HOW SUNSHINE 
CHEERED 
THE LITTLE GIRL 


NCE there was a little fairy who 
was very lonely because none 
of the other fairies would talk or 
play with her. They said she was 
too small for them, so she was left 
alone all by herself. First, I must 
tell you what her name was. It 
was Sunshine. Sunshine was a 
very nice little fairy and her name 
suited her, but her sisters were not 
so nice and did not like her. 

One day Sunshine was flying 
through the air when she came to a 
big building. “Oh,” she said, ‘I 
wonder what this is? | will go and 
look in.” So in she went through a 
big window, and what do you think 
she saw? Why a whole lot of little 
children. “Oh,” she said, “this 
must be what human beings call a 
hospital."’ And so it was. 

Sunshine went over to one side 
of the room and saw a poor little 
girl about five years old crying very 
bitterly. “I wonder what she is 
crying about,” thought Sunshine. 
“I wish I could speak to her.” 

In a little while a nurse came in 
and asked the little girl what she 
was crying about. “Oh,” said the 
little girl, “1 am so lonely without 
my dolly that I have at home. She 
was so nice. She had long brown 
curls, blue eyes, lovely rosy cheeks, 
a lovely pink dress and little black 
shoes. I am so lonely without 
her.” 

“Oh,” said the nurse, “that is too 
bad.” 

All this time Sunshine was listen- 
ing to this and felt very sorry for 
the little girl. “I know what I will 
do,” she said; “I will take that 
little girl a doll tonight when she is 
asleep.” 

And sure enough, when the little 
girl woke up the next morning, 
there was a doll just like her own 
beside her. 

“Oh,” said the little girl. “My 
very own doll, Elizabeth! Nursey, 
did you bring her all the way from 
home?” 

“No,” said the nurse. “It must 
have been some kind fairy.” 

“I will be so much happier now 
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with my dolly, Elizabeth,” said the 
little girl. 

And so she was, and she got better 
much more quickly. When she 
went to go home she was much 
stronger and didn't forget her dolly 
either. And now, even though she 
is grown-up, she still loves her doll, 
Elizabeth. 

PATIENCE REID 
Chateauguay Basin, 


P. Que., Canada 
Age 10 years 


Dear CHILD LIFE: 
DO love you so much. I adore 
to read you. You are a pleasure 

to look forward to every month. 

I am a little American girl and I 

live in Florence. I am enclosing a 

little story which I hope you will 

print. I would like to join the Joy 


Givers’ Club. 
Your loving reader, 
MARY ROSALIND WIKANDER 


THE CROSS LITTLE 
FAIRY 


QNCE upon a time there were 

two little fairies who _ lived 
quite close to the fairy queen's 
palace. Their names were Tricksy, 
who was a very cross little fairy, and 
her sister, Starshine, who was very 
gentle and good-tempered. 

One day Tricksy was sleeping 
under a tree when one of the 
queen’s messengers shook her very 
gently and said, “The fairy queen 
would like you to come to a ball 
tonight.” 

Tricksy did not hear very well 
and said angrily, “How dare you 
wake me? Go away and leave me 
alone!” 

When the queen heard the story 
she said, “She shall not be allowed 
to come to the ball.”’ 

“When Tricksy’s sister told her 
of the ball she went, but she only 
got to the door when a guard said, 
“You can't go in!” 

So Tricksy learned a lesson and 
wasn't cross any more. 


MARY ROSALIND WIKANDER 


Florence, Italy 


Lungarno Acciole 22 
Age 11 years 


December, 1924 


HOW GEORGE HAPPENED 
TO GET TO OZ 


(NE day as the sun was setting 
a little boy came strolling 
down the road of a little village. 

Out of a house came another 
little boy and, as he saw the other 
one, he cried to him, “Hello there, 
George.” George looked up and 
saw his friend Nat. 

“Hello, Nat,” he answered. 

“What is the matter with you?” 
Nat asked. 

“Oh, my stepfather said that |] 
must bring him a big emerald,” 
Nat said. 

“About how big?” 

“Well,” George said, “it must be 
as big as an umbrella rack.” 

- “Listen,” said Nat, “you go tell 
your stepfather to give you a week 
to-get it and it will be allright. If 
he says no, coax him.” 

“T'll try,” said George. 

“Well, good-bye, George!” 

“Good-bye, Nat.” 

George came the next day to see 
Nat. His stepfather had said he 
would give him a week to find the 
emerald. “But how are we going 
to get it anyway?” asked George. 

“You see,” said Nat, “I once went 
to the fairy land of Oz and it was 
agreed that every day at 3 a.m. 
Qzma would see me. And now if 
I make a certain face she will wish 
me there, you see. You can sit on 
my lap and go with me, get an 
emerald and come back.”’ 

As Nat said, it was done and, as 
the villagers saw the emerald,they 
called Nat and George heroes. 

EMMA QUESADA, 
Age 12 years Havana, Cuba 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

WAS so pleased to find your 

letter when I came home from 
school. Then I kept waiting for 
my membership card, and in a few 
days it came. I will surely try 
to frame it. 

In CHILD LIFE I like best His- 
tory Hall,, Pudgy, Joy Givers’ 
Club, and In Film Land. I wish 
you would put it in oftener, for 
I like it so much. 

I made up a little story, and | 
hope you will publish it. 
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ONE LITTLE GRAIN 
OF WHEAT 


N a little flower pot in the 

window of a seed store, there 
grew a little grain of wheat. It was 
small, and nobody ever thought it 
would amount to much. But if 
they had only known—how they 
would have blessed it! 

Day by day, this little plant 
grew, getting bigger every day. 
One day the storekeeper came 
near it, and said, “This plant is 
about big enough to take the seeds 
off.” 

The very next day the store- 
keeper came, with several other 
men, and took all the seeds off this 
little grain of wheat. Then all the 
seeds were put into small packages, 
and then put with the rest of the 
seeds. Then the grain of wheat, 
that raised them so faithfully, was 
thrown away. 

About a month later a great 
plantation farm in the south was 
all filled with wheat. I believe 
you know how it happened. There 
—you guessed it! The whole crop 
of wheat was all caused by that 
little grain of wheat, which was at 
one time such a tiny thing! 

Your little friend, 
ROBE B. CARSON 


Age 9 years Peru, Ind. 


Dear Child Life Friends: 


LIKE CHILD LIFE very much. 

I get two other magazines be- 
sides it. I would like to be a Joy 
Giver. Here is my poem. 


THE BEACH 


WERE at the beach, 
Mother and me. 
We're at the seashore, 
Nice as can be. 


I'm at the beach now, 

The tide comes where it can 
Once it came up so far, 

That mother and | ran! 


Yours truly, 


PATSY CONGER 


Rue des deux Phares 42 
Sables d'Olonne, France 


Age 7 


Joy Givers Club 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

READ CHILD LIFE every month 

and enjoy it lots. 

I read one story, then Mother 
reads two to me. 

I am g years old and want to 
join the Joy Givers’ Club. This 
is a picture of Nip, my pony, and 
me. 

Your friend, 
ARTHUR KEIGH MCKEAN 
Age 8 years Orlando, Fla. 





ARTHUR KEIGH McKEAN 


THE SAD PUMPKIN 


QNCE upon a time there was a 

field of pumpkins; they were 
nice and round, but there was one 
sad pumpkin down by the fence, a 
little green one. The others were 
all nice and yellow. 

One day the farmer came into 
the garden and saw the nice yellow 
pumpkins and said, “My, but I'll 
have a lot of pumpkins this year. 
I think I will have to pick some.” 
So he got his horse and wagon and 
loaded his cart with big yellow 
pumpkins and sold them in the 
market. 


But he came into the garden 
again and saw the little green 
pumpkin and he said, ‘‘This pump- 
kin is not good for anything. I 
can't do anything with it. It 
is too green to make pumpkin 
pie. I'll just have to let it go 
and not do anything with it.” 

One night it was very cold, 
indeed, and a little bird came and 
said to the little sad pumpkin, 
“IT am so hungry! Have you any- 
thing for me?” 
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The little sad pumpkin said, 
“If you will peck an eye for me | 
will let you have my seeds.” 

So the little bird pecked him an 
eye and ate up all of the seeds, 
and the little sad pumpkin was 
never sad again, because it found 
out what it was good for. 


FANNYBEL MAY 


Age 7 years Hawthorne, N. J. 


Were, What, When, and Where 
All kept company with “I 

don't Care.” 

“I don’t Care” said, “Let's run 
away.” 

So they all started the other day; 

But they came back and told to me 

Their adventures which I'll tell to 
thee. 


They told me “‘this’’ and they told 
me “that” 

And they told me they almost were 
caught by a cat. 

The cat was black and its eyes 
were bright 

And they looked like two lamps lit 
at night. 

Then they said one to the other, 

Those must be lights to light the 
way home to mother. 


But as they drew near, their end 
they saw, 

For he opened his mouth and 
stretched out a paw; 

Just then along came two kind 
little flies 

Who settled themselves into both 
of his eyes. 

Then “Who,” “What,” “When,” 

and *Where” 
All took hands with “I don’t Care.” 


And they ran and they ran till 
they were far away 

And coming from the east saw the 
light of day; 

And they ran and they ran till they 
met a gnat 

Who kindly explained that it was 
but a cat, 

And they ran and they ran till 
they were at their door 

And promised their mother to run 
away no more. 


SYLVIA BRITWOODS 
Age 8 years Asbury Park, N. J. 
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A MARTIN HOUSE HAS 
A STRANGE VISITOR 


AST summer was the first time 
our martin house had martins 
in it, and there were about eight 
families flying around the house. 
And last night my daddy and I 
came home from a ride. It was 
not very dark, and think what we 
saw! We saw the cunningest little 
screech owl you ever saw. It had 
eyes as big as saucers. Tonight 
my daddy went out of the house 
to cover some of his roses and we 
saw him again, and today I was 
walking in the garden and I saw 
him in the martin house. His 
head was sticking out of the door. 
He surely did look funny. I wish 
I could show you how funny he 
looked. Every day I saw his head 
sticking out of the door. One day 
I saw him at the door of the martin 
house, and of course I thought he 
was asleep, so I went around the 
house and he followed me with 
his head, and daddy and I thought 
he looked so funny. 

One day it rained and I had to 
stay in the house. I looked out 
of the window and I saw two of 
the cutest baby screech owls in 
the whole world. The next day 
we came home from town and my 
sister, Betty, saw the papa owl on 
the telephone wire. 

I like to watch the baby screech 
owls, but I wonder what the 
martins will do when they come 
back and find the screech owls in 
their house. 


CAROLYN VIRGINIA BAILEY 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


THE INDIANS 


IVING out among the trees, 
Swaying with the quiet breeze, 

They were without a name 
Before the white man came. 
They had many birch canoes 
And used moccasins for shoes, 
Living out among the trees, 
Swaying with the quiet breeze. 


They had wars like many others; 
They had sisters, they had brothers; 
They had many colored feathers; 
They had different sorts of weathers; 
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They had deer and they had hare, 
They had wolf and they had bear, 
Living out among the trees, 
Swaying with the quiet breeze. 


ESTHER HAYDEN 


Age 9 years Toledo, Ore. 


THE FAIRY SHIP 


HE ship was sailing on the sea 
And it was pretty, too, 

It was a fairy ship that sailed 

Upon the sea that’s blue. 

The stars were out and the sky 
was dark 

But the fairies were magic, you 
know, 

So you see that the fairies bring 
their light 

To the ship wherever they go. 


ELIZABETH GORDER 
Age 7 Brightmoor, Detroit, Mich. 


CHILDREN WHO WANT 
LETTERS 


Marjorie Cooke, Grenfell, Sask., Canada, age 9. 
Beary B. Vreeland, Jr., 84 S. Main St., Salamanca, 


Charlotte Prather, 909 Avenue D, Dodge City, 
Kan., age 12. 

Florence Lehmann, 4138 N. Kostner Ave., Chicago, 
Ill., age 12. 

Kathryn Welch, 1244 Nanticoke Ave., Union, N. Y. 

Dorothy Keeffe, 421 Crossett St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Vesta M. Montague, Caro, Mich. 

Desothy Bailie, 1649 Buckingham Road, Los Angeles, 

if. 


Jean Ives, 209 Beech St., Berea, Ohio, age 13. 

Eva Barclay, 201 Beech St., Berea, Ohio, age 15. 

Dorothae M. Strand, Tampa, Fla., age 10. 

Helen Smith, 2104 Montrose Ave., Chicago, IIl., 
age 11. 

Gertrude E. Goodrich, 908 Maple Ave., La Porte, 
Ind., age 12. 

Mary Moore, Box 411, Baylor Sta., Belton, Texas. 


Florence Hamlin, The Overland Hotel, Hallon, 
Nev., age 11. 


Elizabeth Thatcher, Lookout Mt. Tenn. 

Mary Elizabeth Judson, 406 Atchison Ave., Whiting, 
Ind., age 13. 

Rosabel Metzger P. O Box 52, Gresham, Ore. 

Harrieth Pfiffner, Emmetsburg, lowa, age 9. 


Lucile Browning, 619 E. Eighth St., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., age 12. 


Vera V. Anderson, Santuit, Mass., Cape Cod, age 1114 
Vivian Kistler, Box 967, Drumright, Okla. 
Cleo Cole, Drumright, Okla. 
Iris Havely, Drumright, Okla. 
Fern Havely, Drumright, Okla. 
Josephine Black, Drumright, Okla. 
Lotta Landon, Lake Placid, N. Y., age 12. 
Mary Landon, Lake Placid, N. Y., age 10. 
Viola Shepeard, 266 Stout St., Portland, Ore., 
age 10. 
Miss Clifford Matlock, Box 408, Frost, Texas, age 13. 
Jane Kettering, Frazer, Mont. 
Jean Leyman, Jeannette, Pa. 
Anne Whitehead, 1129 S. Third Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
Anna Masters, Bowerston, Ohio, age 13. 
Virginia Lee Singewald, 1710 Lakeside Ave., Balti- 
more, Md. 


Frances eee Lee, 1230 Milan Ave., South Pasa- 
dena, Calif., age 11. 
Mildred Schreiber, Route 2, Box 173, North Mil- 


waukee, Wisc., age 8. 


Gertrude Strandt, 1459 4th St., Milwaukee, Wis., 
age 12 
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Dear Miss Waldo: 


THINK that CHILD LIFE is 

the nicest magazine I've ever 
read. I like ‘Nature Stories” 
and “Types of Children” best. 
I would like to be a member of 
the Joy Giver’s Club. 


BOB WHITE 


OME, sweet bird, 
Sing me a song. 
To the forest you lured me 
To hear your sweet song. 

Bob White! Bob White! 
Robert, my boy, sing sweetly to me, 
For you're a musician I plainly can 

see. 

Come, sweet bird, 

Burst forth into mirth, 
And sing, my Robert, 

Sing! Sing! Sing! 


JEAN MILLER 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
Age 12 years 


AUTUMN 


UTUMN has come with its 
bright leaves a-falling, 

Bonfires blaze, making high trails 
of smoke. 

Butterflies flit ‘round in the bright 
autumn sunshine, 

Bullfrogs in lily ponds sound their 
hoarse croak. 


LUCILE McGEAN 
Age 10% years Cleveland, Ohio 


THE LEAVES AND 
THE WIND 


HE leaves fell down upon the 
ground, 
All dressed in colors gay. 
The rough wind played a jolly 
prank 
And blew them all away. 
I put this question to you now, 
Where did the leaflets stray? 


Some went down to the river bank, 

Some blew into the wood, 

Some blew a long way down the 
road, 

Much further than they should. 

In fact, the leaflets blew as far 

As little leaflets could. 


MARY BISHOP 


Age 11 Presque Isle, Me. 
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TUCKED-IN-TALES 


Stories by PATTEN BEARD 
Pictures by CLARENCE BIERS 








A full-page color plate, actual size, from Tucked-in-Tales 


“I wish I had a tail,” sighed the little fairy 


TUCKED-IN-TALES is published by RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


This book for sale by booksellers everywhere. If unable to obtain it locally send $1.00 plus 10 cents postage. 





What pure, white wonder there is in 
the restful moonlight! Just as pure 
and soft and sweet will be those downy 
flannels and little slumber clothes 
when Mother washes them with tiny 
Fab soap flakes. 


Est.-1806 FAB Colgate & Co. 








